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ARTICLES 


Social Differentiation and Contradictions in the Party 
A. AvTrORKHANOV 


For more than twenty years the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union has published no details on the social make-up, education, 
length of membership or positions of Party members. Similarly, little is known 
about the purges that have taken place in secret since World War II. Moreover, 
the real import of and connection between the shuffle and purge in the higher 


ranks after the death of Stalin have remained a mystery. 

The general secrecy surrounding intra-Party affairs is heightened by the fact 
that before Stalin’s death there was, so to speak, only one imponderable to take 
into account. Now, however, there are eleven imponderables, the members of the 
so-called collective leadership. In addition, within this group there is constant 
movement or a kind of genesis. At best the stabilization is relative. 

At the July plenary session of the Party Central Committee last year the 
decision was taken to convene the Twentieth Party Congress on February 14, 
1956. At the same time the agenda was drawn up, to include: (1) the report of 
the Party Central Committee to be given by Khrushchev, (z) directives for the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan, by Bulganin and (3) elections to the higher organs. 

Two features concerning the Twentieth Congress are extraordinary, in addi- 
tion to its being the first since Stalin’s death and an anniversary occasion. First, it 
has been called eight months before the deadline date; and, second, it was announ- 
ced sixth months earlier than was required. Under Lenin, Party congresses were 
held annually; under Stalin there were only four since 1925 (1930, 1934, 1939 and 
1952), even though the statutes for 1939 stipulated that congresses be held at least 
once every three years. (In 1952 this was amended to once every four years.) 

The period of Stalin’s rise to power witnessed the ideological degeneration 
and physical liquidation of the hard core of the old Bolshevik Party. At the same 
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time it saw the birth of the Stalin party, which, however, retained the old name 
up to 1952. The ideological degeneration was a natural development, a result of 
the conflict between doctrine and reality. It was also quite natural that the contra- 
dictions between dogma and practical problems would engender within the Party 
numerous groups, each with its own program for saving what there was to be 
saved. The tragedy was that all the groups within the All-Union Communist Party 
did not see or at least would not acknowledge the bankruptcy of all the tenets of 
theoretical Communism when the acid test of turning theory into practice was 
applied. Stalin approached the problem as a practical man. He had something to 
save and something to fight for: power. But to ensure that this power be his and 
his alone he had to turn the opposition, the “romantics” and the “doctrinaires,” 
into a party of realists, at the same time capable and devoted to a single leader. 
The method of transformation was found: a periodical purge of the old members 


and mass recruitment of fresh blood, orientated to meet the new demands. 

Under Stalin there were six purges: Soviet and university cells in 1925, rural 
cells in 1926, a general purge in 1929—30, a general purge in 1933, a general 
purge in 1935—36 (check of Party documents), and the great Yezhov purge of 
1936—39. 

Before examining the results of these purges, it would be well to examine the 
development of the Party between 1905 and 1939. This is shown in the following 
table: 

The Make-up of the Communist Party 
Number of Members Wage Salaried 
and Candidates Earners Peasants L-mployees 
61.7% 4.7% 33.6% 
1917 (January) 60.2% 7.6% 32.2% 
1917 (October) — No Information Available —— 
— No Information Available —— 
44.4%, 26.7% 
44.0% 28.8% 
57.9%, 25.3% 
58.1% 24.6%, 
56.1% 26.3% 
57.8% 22.3% 
65.8% 19.7%, 
66.6% 22.3%, 
64.5% 27.8% . 
— No Information Available —— 
1939 (Members) .... — No Information Available — 
1939 (Candidates) . — No Information are 

SOURCES: MSE bp Soviet Redgeie, OGIZ RSFSR, 2nd ed., $934., Il, $23—5 24; arvon eo! iyakh 1 resh kb sezdor, 
Aonferentsii i plenumov TsK (The Soviet Communist Party in Resolutions and Deci isions of C es and Plenums of the 
Central Committee), Parts I and II, Moscow, 1953; may doklad Malenkova X1X sezdy partii ° ~~ TsK (Malenkov’s Report to the 


XIX Party Congress on the Work of the Central C '. 1953; Soveshehanie nekotorykh kompartii » Varshave v kontse sentyabrys 
1947 & (Meeting of Several Communist Parties in Warsaw ‘at the End of September, 1947), Moscow, 1947. 


NOTE: There is a certain diversity in Soviet sources on the numbers of Party members and candidates, particularly prior to 1954. 
Cf. Kratky kurs VKP (b) (Short Course of the All-Union Communist Party [Bolsheviks]), Moscow, 1938 and BSE (Large Soviet Encyclo 
pedia), 2nd ed., 1930. The percentage figures for the year 1930, although totaling only 97%, are taken from official Soviet sources. 


When studying the different groups in the Party the following points must be 
borne in mind: 


1. Under “‘wage earners” and “peasants” not only those actually engaged in 
manual labor are included but also those who come from such families. Therefore, 














the percentage of “‘salaried employees” given by no means reflects the real strength 
of this group. 

2. Since 1934 the Central Committee has published nothing at all on the 
social make-up of the Communist Party. This makes an analysis of the present 
situation impossible. 

3. In 1939, under the statutes adopted at the Eighteenth Party Congress and 
reviewed at the Nineteenth, it was decided to waive the existing class limitations 
imposed on the intelligentsia and the special privileges regarding acceptance into 
the Party enjoyed by industrial workers. Thus, the way was legally opened for 
converting the “workers’ party” into a party of the intelligentsia. 

4. Up to 1933 as well as purges there were also new enrollments. This con- 
siderably complicates the calculation of the number actually subjected to repressive 
measures. 

Figures for all purges prior to 1933 are given by no less an authority on the 
subject than E. Yaroslavsky, who wrote: “As a result of this systematic cleansing 
and periodic purges, from 1917 through 1933 almost one million members and 
candidates were expelled or resigned.”! Yaroslavsky’s reference to such a com- 
paratively long period of time is a deliberate, albeit naive attempt to hide the 
extent of the Stalin purges. Prior to Stalin’s rise to power there was only one 
“voluntary purge,” the general reregistration of members of the Russian Com- 
munist Party (Bolsheviks) in 1921, when those who failed to reregister were 
expelled. Admittedly, a few were expelled for other reasons. These were usually 
former Mensheviks, since Lenin had proposed that from every hundred former 
Mensheviks only one be left in the Party. All told, according to Yaroslavsky 
during the 1921 purge more than 30% of the Party membership were expelled or 
resigned.? Since at that time there were 732,521 Party members almost 220,000 
were removed.? Hence, the Stalin purges of 1925, 1926 and 1930 must have 
eliminated almost 800,000 Communists. The drop in membership between 1932 
and 1934 is a direct consequence of the general purge of 1933. 

The murder of Kirov is generally taken as the start of the Yezhov purges. 
This, however, is a misunderstanding. Before Kirov’s death a general purge had 
begun, in which Kirov had taken a leading part. The decree on this general purge 
was put out by the joint plenum of the Central Committee and the Central Control 
Commission on January 12, 1933, and runs: 

1. The joint plenum of the Central Committee and the Central Control Com- 
mission approves the decision of the Politburo to carry out a purge of the Party 
during 1933 and to suspend enrollment before the end of the purge. 

2. The joint plenum of the Central Committee and the Central Control Com- 
mission entrusts the Politburo and the Presidium of the Central Control Com- 
mission with the task of carrying out the purge in such a way as to ensure within the 


? BSE (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 1st ed., 1934, LXI, 655. 

? Ibid., p. 653. 

3 KPSS v rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh sezdov, konferentsii i plenumov TsK (The Soviet Communist Party 
in Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Conferences and Plenums of the Central Committee), 
7th ed., Moscow, 1953, Part I, p. 514. 





Party an iron proletarian discipline and the cleansing of the Party ranks of all 
unreliable, unstable and parasitic elements. 


This purge went on more or less continually until March 1939. The murder 
of Kirov was a most convenient pretext to give it added drive. However, whereas 
formerly purges had taken place at open assemblies of delegations of the Central 
Control Commission, after Kirov’s death the Party was purged by the apparatus 
itself in the offices of secretaries of raion or oblast committees or the Central 
Committee. Towards the end, even this was considered insufficient. N. Yezhov, 
secretary of the Party Central Committee and chairman of the Party Control 
Commission, was appointed People’s Commissar for Internal Affairs of the USSR 
with the rank of General Commissar for State Security of the USSR. Thus, to all 
intents and purposes the task of cleansing the Party of undesirable elements was 
given to the NKVD. This was the start of the Great Purge. 


It is of course futile to seek concrete figures in Soviet sources on the results 
of the Yezhov purges. Even Stalin felt obliged to avoid this issue in his report 
at the Eighteenth Party Congress. According to him, the Great Purge ended in 
September 1936 with only 270,000 Communists having been expelled from the 
Party.5 Even without living witnesses, an examination of documentary sources 
would prove the inaccuracy of Stalin’s allegations. The local and central news- 
papers of the time show that the Yezhov stage had only just begun in 1936 with 
the Zinoviev-Kamenevy trial, that it was in full swing in 1937 with the trials of 
Pyatakov and Tukhachevsky and that the climax was reached in 1938 with the 
Bukharin trial. The accused were all members of privileged groups. However, 
hundreds of thousands, even millions of ordinary Soviet citizens were liquidated 
without any trials through special commissions of three NK VD members each 
set up in the provinces and by special NK VD meetings in the center. Although it 
is impossible to ascertain the number of non-Party persons purged, the Central 
Committee has published sufficient material to permit the number of Communists 
subjected to repressive measures to be established easily. Stalin obtained his figure 
of 270,000 victims for the result of the Great Purge simply by subtracting the 
1,588,852 members represented at the Eighteenth Congress from the 1,874,488 
represented at the Seventeenth. However, he deliberately overlooked two facts of 
the utmost importance. First, at the Seventeenth Party Congress there were also 
935,298 candidates represented.* These would automatically have become mem- 
bers of the Party after enrollment was reintroduced in the second half of 1934. 
Therefore, as the length of candidature was then one to two years,’ there should 
have been in 1953, at the time of the second suspension of enrollment, 2,809,786 
members, plus any candidates enrolled during that time. Second, Party members 
represented at the Eighteenth Congress were, in the main, recruits who had 


*VKP(b) » rezolyutsiyakhi resheniyakh sezdov, konferentsii i plenumov TsK (The All-Union Communist 
Party (Bolsheviks) in Resolutions of Congresses, Conferences and Plenums of the Central Committee), 
Moscow, 1933, Part II, pp. 782—3. 

5 Stalin, Voprosy l/eninizma (Questions of Leninism), 2nd ed., Moscow, 1947, pp. 593—4. 

® KPSS v rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh sezdov, konferentsii i plenumov TsK, op. cit., Part Il, p. 743. 

? Ibid., p. 778. 
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entered after the second renewal of enrollment in 1936, that is were not represented 
at the Seventeenth Congress. This is indirectly confirmed by the mandates of the 
Nineteenth Congress. What then happened to the 935,298 candidates of 1934? 
Clearly, they must have been purged either while still candidates or after be- 
coming members. Thus, Stalin brought forward the date of the end of the purge 
and by ignoring the candidates compared incomparables. A genuine comparison 
would have been: 2,809,786 Party members in 1935 minus 1,588,852 in March 
1939 gives 1,220,934 Communists who were purged. 


The sum total of purges from 1917 to 1939 on the basis of official figures was 
as follows: 
Results of Party Purges 


1917—1922 
1925—1933 


Therefore, in 1939 there were in the Soviet Union one million more expelled 
Communists than there were still in the Party. The leading cadres suffered, too. 
Stalin gave more than an indication of this when he stated at the Eighteenth 
Party Congress: “The Party Central Committee has figures from which it is clear 
that during the period under review the Party was able to promote to leading 
posts in state or Party affairs more than 500,000 young Bolsheviks.” It is almost 
certain that Stalin did not create new posts for these young Bolsheviks, but that 
they were filling vacancies left by these who had been purged. 


The Party Central Committee elected at the Seventeenth Congress in February 
1934 also suffered. We estimate that of the 71 members at the 1934 congress only 
16 were left at the time of the Eighteenth Congress in 1939, four having died, 
the remaining 51 being shot or subjected to various repressive measures, and 
that of the 63 candidates in 1934, only five reached the 1939 Congress. 


In this way, the process of creating a new party and reviewing the organiza- 
tional principles was completed. The Party now was on an authoritarian basis, 
closely parallel to the Nazi Party’s Fiihrerprinzip. The whole evolution from a 
collective board to a one man dictatorship was finally completed after the liqui- 
dation of the Central Committee elected at the Seventeenth Congress. 

Several decisive principles of organizational policy were given legal status at 
the Seventeenth Congress in Kaganovich’s speech and in the decision, adopted 
on the strength of it, in which the Congress condemned the extreme weakness 
of the system of management and the lack of personal responsibility in a govern- 
ment run on joint leadership lines.® 

The Congress also put an end to the Party’s Central Control Commission. 
This Commission, the Party’s supreme court, helped to establish Stalin’s one 
man rule. It was headed by Kuibyshev, Ordzhonikidze and Andreev. However, 


~® Stalin, op. cit., p. 597. 
® KPSS wv rezolyutsiyakb i resheniyakb sezdov, konferentsii i plenumov TsK, op. cit., pp. 770, 772. 
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Stalin saw in it a potential rival, and its juridical powers of supervision over the 
Central Committee did not fit in with the general scheme of the new Party 
reorganization.!° 

This Congress also renounced its right to undertake Party purges. This was 
decisive for Stalin. Paragraph 9 of the new statute reads: “Through periodic 
decisions of the Central Committee of the All-Union Communist Party (Bolshe- 
viks) purges are to carried out for the systematic cleansing of the Party.”™ This 
meant that the Secretariat and the Politburo had the right to purge the Party and 
members of the Central Committee as they saw fit, as indeed happened during 
the Yezhov period. Also, the principle of electing Party secretaries was abolished. 
Even secretaries of raion committees had now to be approved by the Organiza- 
tional Bureau of the Central Committee. The relevant passage of the resolution 
taken at the Congress states: ““To oblige oblast and krai committees and the 
central committees of the national Communist parties . . . to present for approval 
by the Central Committee of the All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks) all the 
secretaries of the Party raion committees . . .””!* 


_ 


All this Party reorganization took place under the slogan, “Raise organizational 
leadership to the level of political leadership.”!% In keeping with this sentiment, 
norms for the selection of leading Party and government cadres were worked 
out. The basis requisites were clearly stated by Stalin in 1937 at the February- 
March plenum of the Central Committee: “What does it mean to select workers 
correctly and place them to work correctly? It means to select workers, first from 
the political standpoint, that is, do they deserve political trust; and second, from 
the business standpoint, that is, are they suitable for such work.”!4 The whole 
apparatus of Party and government was chosen on this basis. 

In cases of equal political reliability, preference was given to those with 
knowledge and drive. This approach considerably raised the level of the leading 
Party organizations, primarily in the most important link of the Party apparatus: 
the raion and oblast committees. From 1946 through 1954 the proportion of 
raion committee secretaries with more than an elementary education rose from 
jo—s2% to 93—95%, while those with only an elementary education dropped 
from 47.5;—49.6% to 5.3—6.2%.15 

Information provided by the Mandate Commission at the Nineteenth Party 
Congress concerning the delegates to the Congress itself, that is, about the leading 
Party cadres, show that the 1,192 delegates there with a deciding vote were 
divided as follows:1® 


10 Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), 3rd ed., Moscow, 1936, Vol. XX VII, pp. 408—14. 

" KPSS wv rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh sezdov, konferentsii i plenumov TsK, op. cit., p. 778. 
12 Jbid., p. 807. 

13 Stalin, op. cit., 11th ed., 1953, p. 520. 

1 Pravda, March 29, 1937. 

18 Partiinaya zbizn, Moscow, No. 9, 1954, p. 10. 

16 Pravda, October 9, 1952. 





With a completed higher education 

With an uncompleted higher education 
With a completed secondary education 
With an uncompleted secondary education 


Of these, professional men numbered: 


Agronomists and Zootechnicians 
Economists 


Thus, almost 60% of the Party’s higher cadres are professional men. The 
Communist Party, which boasted of being a party of workers, turned, under 
Stalin, into a party of professional men, predominantly engineers. 


This transformation was achieved by the technological indoctrination of 
political cadres and the political indoctrinization of economic cadres. Of course, 
this does not imply that there are no workers and peasants in the Party ranks or that 
the Party is growing only at the expense of these two groups. However, since the 
Central Committee has published no figures since the middle of the thirties on 
the social make-up of the Party, it is difficult to ascertain exactly how it is growing. 


The increase in the size of the Party, particularly during the war, when it was 
politically expedient to show a united front, was extremely rapid. In 1914 the 
number of members and candidates was 3,600,000; in 1947 this had risen to 
6,300,000; by 1952 it totaled 6,882,145.1” 

However, whole groups had been accepted during the war and, to quote 
Malenkov, “‘a certain discrepancy had crept in between the numerical growth of 
the Party ranks and the level of political education among the members and 
candidates of the All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks). In view of this the 
Party has now (1948) decided on the course of not forcing further the growth 
of its ranks.”!® Later at the Nineteenth Congress, in September 1952, Malenkov 
added that the Party was strong qualitatively, not quantitatively.'® 


In one of his recent speeches in India, Khrushchev stated that the Party 
now numbered 8,000,000 members. Even assuming that the increase is due to the 
recruiting of workers and peasants and not officials, it must not be forgotten that 
the main reason for joining the Party is to make a career. Workers and peasants 
join simply to stop being workers and peasants. All things being equal, the Party 
membership card is the door to life, to the upper levels of the Soviet social 
structure. The Party has always been a reservoir from which the Central Com- 
mittee draws its bureaucrats for Party, economic, military, cultural or other 
duties. This bureaucracy is the Party, or rather a party within the Party. Its ranks 
are limited, as is entry, for, in addition to the Party membership card, the necessary 


17 Informatsionnoe soveshchanie nekotorykb kompartii (Information Conference of Several Communist 
Parties), Moscow, 1948, p. 144; Pravda, October 6, 1952. 

18 Informatsionnoe soveshchanie nekotorykbh kompartii, op. cit., p. 145. 

18 Pravda, October 6, 1952. 
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knowledge must be possessed. In spite of Lenin’s demagogic claim, not every 
cook could rule the state. Cooks can still vote in the Supreme Soviets but they 
cannot control even local administrations. Nor are the sons of cooks in any better 
position. Whereas the children of bureaucrats find entrance into the universities 
quite easy, the “cooks’ sons” are more likely to have to attend the factory- 
operated trade schools; and even if they manage to finish secondary school they 
probably go directly into industry, the kolkhozes or the mines. It is difficult to 
even imagine the children of members of the Central Committee, ministers, Party 
secretaries or enterprise directors at the factory schools, at a workbench or guiding 
a plow. It is not enough to be a Party member to enjoy its rights and subsequent 
privileges — one must belong to the bureaucracy. These rights and privileges, 
are, of course, not hereditary but they are successive. The children of Party 
workers go to the high school of their choice. Legally, all members of the Com- 
munist Party are equal but in practice the rights of members are determined by 
the position they hold. 


Under the present conditions of a “Leninist spirit” fostered by the collective 
leadership, with its concomitant playing down of Stalin and the loss of prestige 
suffered by the MVD organs, the rank and file of Party members have become 
emboldened and are attempting to exercise the rights guaranted them by the 
Party statutes, such as the right of criticism and self-criticism, and the right to 
challenge. Numerous examples of ordinary members challenging the Party 
apparatus are now to be found in the central press. In the August, September and 
October 1955 issues of the magazine Partiinaya zhizn, several articles spoke of 
increased audacity on the part of the rank-and-file Communists in their criticism 
of the existing system of Party direction. Such a phenomenon became possible 
only after the death of Stalin. Instances have occurred when secretaries of Party 
committees, directors of enterprises or other officials recommended by the raion 
or city committees have been challenged or not reelected to the Party Committee. 
Pravda stated with alarm that “individual Party organs which are infringing the 
tights of Party members are not taking their opinions into account and are 
trying all means possible to thrust onto or ‘drag into’ Party committees or offices 
people who do not have sufficient authority.”*° This admission contains more 
than a hint of the pressure that is having to be applied and the falsification of 
elections. It must be remembered that the Party statutes do not accept secretaries 
who have been elected unless they are approved by a higher organ. Paragraph 50 
of the Statutes of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union states: “Secretaries of 
city and raion committees are approved by the oblast or krai committees and the 
central committees of the Communist Parties of the union republics.”*! The 
position is similar in the case of secretaries of oblast committees and even secre- 
taries of the central committees of the union parties. Paragraph 42 states: “Oblast 
and krai committees and the central committees of the Communist Parties of the 


20 Pravda, August 26, 1955. 
21 KPSS wv rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh sezdov, konferentsii i plenumov TsK, op. cit., 7th ed., 1954, Part Ill, 
p. 590. 
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union republics elect the corresponding executive organs consisting of no more than 
11 persons, including three secretaries approved by the Party Central Committee.””** 


Thus, the fate of Party secretaries at all levels up to the central committees of 
the Union Parties is dependent not on the body of the members but on the 
apparatus of each higher echelon. The secretaries are virtually the guiding and 
driving force of the Party and the state, on which depends the fate of the ordinary 
Communists and leading non-Party state officials. 

Numerically, the secretaries are a formidable group. Its size can be calculated 
from the number of territorial organizations given by Chairman of the Mandate 
Commission of the Nineteenth Party Congress Pegov. He quoted figures for 1952 
as follows :*% 
Central Committees of Union Communist Parties 15 
Krai Committees 
Oblast Committees 
Okrug Committees 
City Committees 
Raion Committees 

In addition, official 1955 figures give more than 300,000 primary Party organi- 
zations with their Party committees or secretaries.24 On the basis of this infor- 
mation and the number of secretaries in Party committees stipulated in the Party 
statutes (Paras. 42, 47, 50), and bearing in mind the increase in size of the secre- 
tariats of central committees of republics, oblast, krai and city committees to five 
members* and of rural raion committees to serve the MTS zones*® the number 
of secretaries can be calculated. The September plenary session of the Central 
Committee directed that the raion committee have for every MTS a group of 
workers headed by the secretary of the raion committee.2® The aim was to 
increase the number of raion committee secretaries in accordance with the number 
of MTS in the raion. At the beginning of 1954 there were 9,000 MTS.*’ Thus, 
the general picture is as follows: 


Distribution of Communist Party Secretaries 


Organ Number of Secretaries 


Central Committee, Communist Party of the Soviet Union 

Central Committees, Union Communist Parties 

Oblast and Krai Committees 

Okrug Committees 

City Committees 

Raion Committees 

Raion Committees for the MTS Zones y 

Party Committees, Offices or Secretaries of Primary Party Organzations 300,000 
327,514 


* In spite of the statutes, which stipulate the number of secretaries in the central committees of 
republics and krai, oblast, okrug and city committees as a maximum of three, in the 1955 elections up 
to five were elected to these organs. 

22 Tbid., p. 588. 

23 Pravda, October 9, 1952. 

% Partiinaya zhizn, No. 10, May, 1955, p. 36. 

%% KPSS v rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh sezdov, konferentsii i plenumov TsK, op. cit., 7th ed., 1953, Part Il, 
p. 1,195. 

% Tbid. 

27 BSE, 2nd ed., 1953, XXVI, 565. 





Of the total of 327,514, the leading role is played by the 27,514 who serve at 
the raion committee level or higher. Within this group the members elect and 
depose one another regardless of the right of suffrage of the mass of Party mem- 
bers. Of course, they have to go through formal elections. The Party statutes 
protect the rights and privileges not only of the secretaries but also of all com- 
mittee members at the raion level and above. The statutes do not establish a set 
number of members for committees at each level. Even the number of members 
in the Party Central Committee is not fixed but is settled at each Party congress. 
When the numerical strength of the other committees is being decided several 
points are taken into account: The size of the staff of the Party organization, the 
economic importance of the given raion or oblast, the “autonomy” of the Party 
organization and the territorial and administrative position. However, on the 
basis of the 195 1—52 elections, a more or less reliable minimum can be established 
for each committee as follows :* 


Central Committee, Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
Central Committees, Union Communist Parties 

Oblast Committees 

City and Okrug Committees 

Raion Committees 


On the basis of this minimum the situation is as follows: 
Committee Members in Raion and Higher Level Committees 


’ Central Committee, Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
15 Central Committees, Union Communist Parties, each 80 members 
175 Oblast and Krai Committees, each 70 members 
580 City and Okrug Committees, each 60 members 
4,886 Raion Committees, each 40 members 





From this total, members serving in more than one committee at the city and 
higher levels must be deducted. These would not be more than a haif of this 
number, which would give about 24,000. Thus the actual number is around 


220,000. 


These 220,000 individuals are the Party élite, ora party within a party. How- 
ever, little concrete information is available on their social and professional 
make-up. Only one thing is practically certain: that there are no workers or 
kolkhozniks among them. The official Party organ states with complete frank- 
ness: “Ordinary workers were elected to the leading Party organs in very small 
numbers or not at all.”’28 


* Vechernyaya Moskva for September 19, 25, 1952 states that at the 1952 elections the Moscow 
Oblast Committee comprised 91 members and 51 candidates, while the City Committee comprised 
91 members and 45 candidates, plus 27 members of the Inspection Committee. Pravda Ukrainy for March 
27, 1954 states that at the 1954 elections the Central Committee of the Ukrainian Communist Party 
comprised 111 members and 63 candidates, plus 39 members of the Inspection Committee. These 
figures, however, are exceptional. 

28 Partiinaya zhizn, October 1955, p. 23. 
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The statutes envisage special rights and privileges for committee members, 
making them independent of the rank-and-file Communists and the primary 
Party organizations in general. A special article in the statutes bears this out: 

A primary Party organization cannot take a decision on the exclusion from the 

Party or transference to candidate of a Communist who is a member of the Central 

Committee of the Soviet Communist Party, the central committee of the Commu- 

nist Party of a union republic, or a krai, oblast, okrug, city or raion Party committee. 

The question of the expulsion of a member of [these] from a Party committee, 
and expulsion from the Party or transference to candidate is decided at the plenum 
of the relevant committee, if a plenum by a two thirds majority considers this 


necessary.?® 
_ 


The period between the Nineteenth and Twentieth Party Congresses saw 
many important events in the Party’s upper echelons. The twelve main ones were: 

The reorganization of the leading organs of the Central Committee after the 
Nineteenth Congress, and the introduction of new blood. 

The preparations for the second great purge. 

The death of Stalin. 

A fresh reorganization of the organs of the Central Committee and the return 
to power of the old Politburo members (March 6, 1953). 

The resignation of Malenkov from the post of General Secretary of the Party. 

The release of the Kremlin doctors (April 1953) and the removal of Ignatev, 
former Minister of Internal Affairs, from the Secretariat. 

The liquidation of Beria (July 1953). 

The appointment of Khrushchev as First Secretary of the Central Committee 
(September 1953). 

Abakumov and the “Leningrad Affair“ and the rehabilitation of the Vozne- 
sensky group (1954). 

The removal of Malenkov from the post of chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR at the January 1955 plenum of the Central Committee and 
the February session of the Supreme Soviet. 

Molotov’s theoretical deviation. 

The expansion of the Presidium and the Secretariat of the Central Committee 
at the 1955 July plenary session of the Central Committee. 

The Central Committee released little information on each of these occasions, 
giving rise to numerous speculations throughout the world. The Politburo in 
the past and the Presidium of the Central Committee at present have never found 
it expedient to report all decisions, even to members of the plenum of the Party 
Central Committee. Even when the latter are informed they are obliged to main- 
tain the strictest secrecy. 


2° KPSS v rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakb sezdov, konferentsii i plenumov TsK, op. cit., p. 1,125. 





One of the unfortunate things about foreign analysis is that almost invariably 
the whole thesis evolves around members of the Central Committee. Little is 
ever said about the persons and social groups these people represent. Naturally, 
such an analysis would be rather abstract but it would assist in explaining many 
events that remain obscure when only personalities are taken into account. Why, 
for instance, was Malenkov removed but some of his supporters promoted? Why 
were some of his supporters removed to replaced by others? We will attempt to 
provide an answer to such questions. 


It has already been seen that there is a marked contrast between the interests 
of secretaries and committee members on the one hand and the rank and file of 
the Communist Party on the other. However, differences exist even within the 
committees, and contradistinctions between different social and professional 
groups bring about clashes between individuals. The leading cadres of the com- 
mittee groups can be divided roughly into two factions (1): The Party cadres, 
a part of the secretarial body plus workers in the Party apparatus (including 
propagandists, editors of Party newspapers and magazines and secretaries released 
from the primary Party organizations). From 1953 they officially adopted the 
title “Party workers;” (2) The government cadres, a collective term for officials 
of the organs of state—soviets, ministries, executive committees, institutions, 
enterprises, sovkhozes and kolkhozes, the prosecutor’s office, courts, the armed 
forces and organs of state security. There are also subgroups: economic, admini- 
strative and cultural cadres, for example. However, they are all government 
cadres and are legally controlled by the government which appoints, deposes, 
promotes or demotes. This is done directly or through the organs of government 
such as ministries, committees and administrations, except for those cadres which 
are elective, for example the supreme and local soviets. This control is only on 
paper, for in practice the government organs merely duplicate the decisions of 
the Party committees at each level. This is the cause of one of the most serious 
contradictions in the whole system of government. When institutions, enterprises 
and administrations were headed by semi-illiterate “promoted workers” or “Red 
partisans” the authority and decisions of the Party committees were considered 
final. Now, however, Party specialists are in charge not only of enterprises but 
also of all the ministries. Of course, the Party apparatus has become more com- 
petent and businesslike. The specialists in the Party apparatus are Party specia- 
lists ; those in factories and organs of administration are specialist Party members. 
Frequently, the interdepartmental struggle which goes on between the apparatus 
of Party and government finds expression in the press. The local raion or oblast 
committees do not always emerge as victors, since the corresponding ministries 
know how to defend their cadres and decisions before the Party Central Committee. 


The disproportions are even more obvious in the central core of the Party. 
The generally-accepted official formula “The Party and the Government” is an 
admission of the existence of government and Party groups or cadres in the body 
of committees. When Stalin became secretary of the Central Committee and head 
of the government in May 1941, he did much to smooth out the differences by 
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personally uniting the two factions. Moreover, he transferred much responsibility 
from the Party apparatus to the government. To a large extent this was governed 
by Stalin’s own personality, but at the same time it created a precedent. Even 
more important, when Stalin left the Central Committee and devoted himself 
almost entirely to the government and to the administrative organs of domestic 
and foreign policy, the authority of these organs was increased, but at the expense 
of the Party apparatus. 


Prior to Stalin the most influencial members of the Politburo were not in the 
Central Committee but in the government. Some of them, such as Molotov, 
Kaganovich, Andreev and Mikoyan, entered the government by way of the 
Party. Others, for example, Bulganin, Voroshilov and to a certain extent Beria, 
entered the government directly. Only Stalin and Malenkov entered the Presidium 
of the Council of Ministers of the USSR as secretaries of the Central Committee. 


After Stalin’s death the personal unity he had effected between the two factions 
came to end, and a sort of division of Party and government authority took place. 
The higher apparatus attempted to forestall this process by promoting Malenkov, 
Secretary of the Party Central Committee and Deputy Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR under Stalin, to position of Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR. At the same time, in order not to weaken the Party 
apparatus Khrushchev, a member of the Politburo and Secretary of the Moscow 
Committee and the Central Committee, was appointed Second Secretary of the 
Central Committee and released from his duties in the Moscow Committee. 


The Secretariat of the Central Committee remained the organ of the profes- 
sional Party workers. It was reduced from ten members to six: Shatalin, Suslov, 
Ignatev, Pospelov, Khrushchev and Malenkov. Other secretaries of the Central 
Committee were sent to “strengthen” the organs of government: Pegov became 
secretary of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, Gorkin remaining 
as his deputy with the right of signature and Ponamarenko and Berezhnev became 
members of the Council of Ministers. But the members of the old Politburo, 
after dissolving the Presidium of the Central Committee of 25 members and 
11 candidates created after the Nineteenth Party Congress, resurrected almost 
in its entirety the old Politburo under a new name. The Presidium now com- 
prised ten persons: Molotov, Kaganovich, Voroshilov, Mikoyan, Bulganin, 
Beria, Pervukhin, Saburov, Malenkov and Khrushchev. The first eight were 
“government”, the last two “Party.” Thus, the Party had only two “professionals” 
in its highest organ. However, this did not represent the distribution of 
power on the personal level. It meant that the Secretariat of the Central Com- 
mittee, which according to the statutes controls the distribution and composition 
of government and Party cadres, could not function against the will of the gov- 
ernment. 

Malenkov continued the personal union of the two groups for only a week, 
for on March 14, 1953 his request to be relieved of his duties as secretary of the 
Central Committee was granted. This was because the question of secretaries of 
the Central Committee is decided between its plenary sessions not by the Secre- 
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tariat of the Central Committee but by the highest organ: the Presidium. Majority 
decisions of the latter are always presented to the plenums of the Central Com- 
mittee as unanimous. There they are approved unanimously, almost as a matter 
of tradition. 


All the secretaries of the Party Central Committee, with the exception of 
Malenkov and Krushchev, and all the secretaries of central committees of the 
union Communist Parties and oblast committees were removed from the Presidium 
and replaced by two specialist ministers, Pervukhin and Saburov. These were 
members of the government cadres. 


However, the “government group” had a majority only in the Presidium. The 
plenum of the Party Central Committee was almost 70% leading Party workers. 
The local organs of administration in the union republics and oblasts were en- 
tirely in the hands of the Party apparatus. Moreover, the secret police (formerly 
NKVD, now MVD) at the Kremlin level has always been somewhat detached 
and, as under Stalin, is in the hands of the Secretariat of the Central Committee. 
Under such conditions, an open revolt against the Party is doomed to failure, 
as Beria discovered. 


The struggle between the two groups and the lack of certainty on the part of 
either in ultimate victory have compelled the Party and government to come to 
a compromise modus vivendi. From this originated the term “collective leadership.” 
Proof that this concept had not been worked out in advance is that no mention 
of it was made in the reports of Stalin’s death, nor in the speeches by Molotov, 
Malenkov and Beria at Stalin’s funeral. As the struggle later became more acute, 
the Party group in the persons of Malenkov and Khrushchev began to propound 
the “Leninist principles of collective leadership.” This was one of the best indi- 
cations that a struggle was going on and that the danger of a split existed. It is 
worth recalling that the concept “collective leadership” was first used at the 
time of the struggle between Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev, Bukharin and Stalin 
for Lenin’s heritage on the occasion of the Fourteenth Congress in 1925. Stalin 
was its initiator.°° 


Condemning the “cult of the individual,” that is the cult of whoever gained 
complete power under the collective leadership slogan, the Party apparatus again 
resurrected this concept. In the Party’s supreme organ, the plenum of the Central 
Committee, it was accepted with an absolute majority. Using their majority in 
the Presidium of the Central Committee the government cadres gained the seces- 
sion of Malenkov, who did not appeal to the plenum but accepted the Presidium’s 
decision. This was the only way he could have avoided an open split. Malenkov’s 
downfall was a defeat for for the Party. It was brought about by the dispropor- 
tions in the relative strengths of the two groups. In the Presidium of the Central 
Committee the government cadres were in the majority; in the plenum of the 
Central Committee, the Party cadres. The solution was clear to the Party appara- 
tus: the balance of power between the two organs must be made equal. The Party 


8° Stalin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 1950, Vol. VII, p. 391. 
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group to a certain extent achieved this at the July 1955 plenary session of the 
Party Central Committee. Suslov and Kirichenko, two professional Party work- 
ers, were introduced into the Presidium of the Central Committee. Now, for the 
first time, a real collective leadership was achieved. Five representatives of the 
government bureaucracy, Molotov, Voroshilov, Bulganin, Pervukhin and 
Saburov were balanced against five representatives of the Party bureaucracy, 
Malenkov, Khrushchev, Suslov, Kirichenko and Kaganovich. The eleventh 
member of the Presidium, Mikoyan, had always been with Stalin, but even among 
the former leader’s followers has been a “neutralist.” This is his role today. At 
the same time the Party bureaucracy gained the expansion and strengthening of 
the Secretariat of the Central Committee by introducing its professional cadres. 
Shepilov, Belyaev and Aristov were all given posts in it. After this, the Party 
could not but strike while the iron was hot. It announced the convocation of the 
Twentieth Party Congress. 


Prior to the Twentieth Congress the Party bureaucracy gained two more 
victories. First, in September 1955 Molotov was publicly obliged to admit that 
he was not a Party theoretician. Second, on February 1, 1955 Kruglov, a member 
of the government bureaucracy, was removed from his post as Minister of Inter- 
nal Affairs. He was replaced by Dudorov, a member of the Party bureaucracy. 





Mao in Stalin’s Footsteps 
V. S. MERTSALOV 


The programs of all Communist parties which have come to power have 
included the collectivization and enslavement of the peasantry. The leaders of 
world Communism consider the peasantry to be a class of wavering allegiance 
and one hostile to Communism. 

Lenin considered that “small-scale peasant production gives birth to capitalism 
and the bourgeoisie constantly and daily, hourly, elementally and on a mass 
scale.”’! In view of the threat to Communist authority involved, Lenin proposed his 
famous cooperative plan. Stalin shared Lenin’s views, declaring in 1924: 

Lenin correctly indicated in articles on the principle of cooperatives that the 
development of agriculture in our country had to travel a new road, the road of 
attracting the majority of the peasants into socialist construction, through coopera- 
tion, by gradually implementing in agriculture the bases of collectivism, first in the 
sphere of marketing and then in that of producing agricultural items.? 

Stalin saw the strengthening of the peasant farm and the increase of the 
private property mood among peasants during the NEP as a serious threat to 
the Communist political order. The economic pretext for general collectivization 
was found in the industrialization policy put forward by the Fourteenth Party 
Congress as the only guarantee of external security for the Soviet state and an 
essential condition for the construction of socialism. Industrialization required 
a stable agricultural base; food had to be provided for the growing industrial 
centers, raw materials for industry and sufficient agricultural produce to export 
in exchange for foreign equipment. The countryside also had to provide new 
workers for the cities. Stalin’s opinion was that the old, small-scale private- 
property type of agriculture could not cope with these enormous tasks. He saw 
a solution in “the transition from small, dispersed peasant farms into large and 
united ones founded on public working of the land on the basis of new, advanced 
techniques . . . There is no other solution.” 

These directives and theoretical instructions are also indisputable truths for 
the Chinese Communists. The Chinese Communist Party does not hide its alarm 
at capitalistic and individualistic tendencies among the peasantry. A decree of 
the Sixth Plenum of the Chinese Communist Party’s Central Committee states: 
“Tf the Party does not energetically draw the peasants onto the road to socialism, 
capitalism will inevitably develop in the countryside.” 

In his July 1955 speech at a conference of the secretaries of provincial, city 
and district committees of the Party Mao Tse-tung stated: 

Socialist industrialization cannot be carried out divorced from cooperation in 
agriculture ... If we are unable, in the course of about three five-year plans, to 
1 Lenin, Sobranie sochinenii (Collected Works), Moscow, 3rd ed., vol. XXVI, p. 173. 

2 Stalin, Voprosy leninizma (Problems of Leninism), 9th ed., Moscow, 1934, p. 43. 

3 Istoriya kommunisticheskoi partii bolshevikov. Kratky kurs (History of the Communist Party of Bol- 


sheviks. Short Course), Moscow, 1938, p. 275. 
4 Pravda, October 31, 1955. 
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solve basically the problem of cooperation in agriculture ... then we shall be 
unable to solve the contradictions between the annually growing requirements of 
commercial grain as well as of industrial raw materials and the usually very low 
level of production in the basic agricultural crops . . . The cause of socialist indus- 
trialization in our country would encounter enormous obstacles and we would 
not be able to implement it.® 

Mao goes on to point out that the same problem was met in the Soviet Union 
and that the Soviet Communist Party solved it by developing “cooperation in 
agriculture.” Moreover, according to Mao agriculture is one of the chief sources 
of primary capital accumulation in China.® 

However, while basically following the Soviet example in meeting the various 
problems that arise in collectivization, the Chinese Communist Party has intro- 
duced much that is original, although not violating any doctrinal principles. 

The history of cooperation in agriculture begins at the end of the 1920’s 
and the early 1930’s in the regions occupied by the Chinese Red Army. At that 
time associations for mutual labor aid and brigades for tilling the land were 
formed in Kiangsi Province. When the Communist forces went north, and 
regions of north, northeast and eastern China were liberated from the Japanese, 
peasant brigades of labor aid and other cooperatives were also formed there. In 
all territories occupied by the Communists various forms of cooperative agri- 
culture were forced on the peasants. 

In 1949, when the whoie of mainland China was taken over, the government 
began to carry out an agrarian reform throughout the country. The reform con- 
sisted of abolishing the landlords’ right to own land and annulling all peasant 
debts. Lands belonging formerly to large landowners, monasteries and other 
private persons were divided among peasants with little land or none at all. In 
all, 47,000,000 hectares were transferred in this way. It was divided between 
75,000,000 poor peasant farms, giving on the average 0.6 hectares to each farm. 

This was a purely political and tactical action on the part of the Communists 
to gain the sympathies of the peasants. The leaders were fully aware that these 
newly organized small farms could not become reliable suppliers of the grain 
necessary to the Communist state and that the peasants working them would 
always be poor. However, it was considered that these owners would respond 
more readily to Communist promises of a richer and more profitable life within 
the cooperative and collective farm system. 

When the process of redistributing the land was completed the Central 
Committee began the transition to strengthening and accelerating the coopera- 
tive system. In view of Soviet experience the Chinese Communists decided to go 
much more slowly, at least in the initial stages of this transformation. Hence 
the gradual approach and the multiplicity of the forms of cooperatives in China. 

On December 15, 1951 the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party laid the first plans for mutual labor aid and cooperation in agriculture.” The 

5 Ibid., October 26, 1955. 


* Ibid., July 26, 1952. 
? Narodny Kitai, Peiping, No. 7, 1954. 





plans indicate that agricultural cooperatives are the first stage in the transition to 
socialist agriculture. Obviously fearing they might frighten and antagonize the 
peasantry, the leaders decided not to publish this document. Instead, they 
circulated the project to local Party organizations for implementation by way of 
experiment. The local organizations then developed campaigns for the creation 
of brigades, and, where possible, for the creation of agricultural cooperatives. 


In February 1953 these plans were published as an official decree, and on 
December 16 of that year a second decree on developing cooperatives in the 
countryside was also published by the Central Committee. During the “incubation 
period” the Chinese Communist Party had achieved considerable results. While 
in 1951, when the Central Committee project was being compiled, there were only 
300 agricultural cooperatives in the country, by October 1953 their number had 
risen to 14,000 which combined over 280,000 peasant households. Moreover, 
43% of all peasant households had joined brigades of mutual labor aid.*® 


In the decree of December 16, 1953 it was intended to create, before the 
autumn harvest of 1954, 35,800 cooperative units. However, such a rapid pace 
was maintained in this process that by the harvest 100,000 had been set up. 
In October 1954 a new decree was made by the Central Committee on increasing 
the number to 600,000 by the following year. This plan, too was surpassed. By 
July 1955 there were 670,000.® For various reasons 20,000 were broken up, 
leaving 650,000, which linked 16,900,000 peasant households. By a decree in 
early 1955 the Central Committee announced its intention to raise the number 
of cooperatives by the fall of 1956 to 1,000,000, 


Mao Tse-tung’s speech at a conference of provincial, city and district committee 
secretaries of the Communist Party on July 31, 1955 and the decisions of the 
Sixth Expanded Plenary Session of the Central Committee on December 11, 1955 
made it clear that the preliminary stage had come to an end. The general and 
rapid development of cooperative farming is now planned. 


Nevertheless, as Mao’s speech and the decisions of the plenary session show, 
there is considerable friction and disagreement in the Chinese Communist Party 
on the subject of collectivization. The peasants do not seem to be responding 
readily to the propaganda for cooperative farming. 

The primary form of agricultural cooperation in China is the brigade of mutual 
labor aid, which is composed of several farmers at a given village. The brigades 
may be temporary, seasonal or permanent. The land, cattle, implements, etc., 
remain the private property of the brigade member and are used in accordance 
with plans of the owner himself. The brigades unite only the collective efforts 
of the members for plowing, sowing, irrigation, etc. The cattle and equipment 
used in the communal work do not become common property. 


The Central Committee defines the brigades of mutual labor aid as the first 
steps towards socialism, accustoming the members to cooperative work without 


8 Ibid. 
® Pravda, October 26, 1955. 
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abandoning their rights to private property.!° The brigades are not only a good 
training ground for future active Communists but they can also be readily trans- 
formed later into producers’ cooperatives. 

The producers’ cooperatives are something between the brigades and a 
collective farm. In Chinese Communist terminology they are enterprises of a 
semi-socialist type. In them the right to private property in land, cattle and 
implements is retained, but the land and other means of production are used in 
accordance with the general plan of the producers’ cooperative. The land of those 
joining is placed at the disposal of the cooperative although it continues to be 
considered private property. Part of the income of the cooperative (approxi- 
mately one half in one newly formed) is divided between the members in accor- 
dance with the size and quality of their land shares. The other part of the income 
is divided according to the amount of work put in by individual members. 
Before the division of income takes place, part is attached as indivisible funds 
(about 5°/, of the total), and as the social fund intended to increase the prosperity 
of members (at first about 1°/, of the total). When a member leaves the coopera- 
tive he has the right “to his own contribution, but not to that part of it which has 
gone to the indivisible common fund.”" 

As the social consciousness of members increases compensation for the land 
share is diminished and that for labor is increased. Members’ cattle and imple- 
ments which are used on the cooperative remain the property of members, who 
are paid for their use. The cooperative may buy draft animals and implements 
from members with their permission, paying the seller a “just price.” Usually 
in such cases the cattle, machines and inventory are bought with payments over 
two or three years. 

As funds are accumulated and the members’ “socialist consciousness is 
heightened” the cooperative, with the aid of the “organizational work” of Party 
cells, can be transformed into an enterprise of a genuinely socialist type: a 
collective farm. Such collective farms already exist, although they are few in 
number. As Mao’s speech at the Sixth Plenary Session of the Central Committee 
showed, ultimately all cooperatives will be thus transformed. 


The Chinese Communists place special hopes on this gradual approach: 
“These steps . . . are directed towards enabling the peasants on the basis of their 
own experience to raise gradually their level of socialist consciousness, gradually 
to change their way of life, and, consequently, to feel less the suddenness of 
changes which have taken place in their way of life.”? 


Considering the reasons why cooperation is essential, Mao Tse-tung pointed 
out that even after land reform there was in many cases insufficient land to go 
round and that although the life of the masses had improved considerably since 
that time there was only a small proportion of prosperous peasants. “The majority 
are therefore full of enthusiasm for the new, socialist road . . . This type comprises 


10 Narodny Kitai, Peiping, No. 7, 1954, p. 11. 
11 Pravda, October 31, 1955. 
12 Jhid., October 25, 1955. 





about 60—70°/, of the total rural population.” !* As for the remainder, the rela- 
tively prosperous 30—40/,, many of them are “wavering and are trying to go 
along the path of capitalism.”!* In other words, those peasants who are the chief 
suppliers of agricultural products do not wish to join the cooperatives, or, as 
Mao carefully phrases it, are “wavering.” Moreover, even “among poor peasants 
and those who are not very prosperous, many are pursuing a wait-and-see policy 
and are wavering because of their low level of [social] consciousness.”!5 The 
peasants’ “wavering,” great in any case due to the habits of thousands of years, 
is increased by certain practices of the Communists in their “organizational 
work.” Both Mao Tse-tung and the decrees of the Sixth Plenary Session emphasize 
that in certain cases the departure of peasants from cooperatives must be permitted 
“if they persistently do not desire to work in them.” These instructions indicate 
that the voluntary principle is often violated and that peasants are frequently 
forced to join cooperatives. Many other points in the decrees indicate such 
violations and infringements of the interests of peasants in cooperatives. 

For example, the first point of the fifth section of the Central Committee 
decree states: 

In view of the private property relationship of the peasant to the land, the 
extent of compensation for land shares fixed by the cooperatives must remain fixed 
for a definite period (for example, two or three years after the establishment of the 
cooperative) and must not be diminished each year; even more important, compen- 
sation for land should not be abolished too early. 

This point is clearly intended to eliminate the repetition of cases in which 
local Party organizations have gone too far in their zeal to overfulfill the plans 
for cooperation made by the Central Committee. 


Even the Party directive, however, can hardly generate enthusiasm for the 
new farms, although it orders that compensation for land be not reduced or 
abolished too soon. The peasant knows that, sooner or later, if he enters a 
cooperative he will lose both his land and any compensation for its use. 


The same point in the decree states that “some cooperatives do not permit 
their members to have personal plots of land for their own use.” Sometimes, 
therefore, peasants entering cooperatives are not even given the safety valve 
permitted on Soviet kolkhozes: 

Point Two of the same section of the decree notes that certain cooperatives give 
too low a value to draft animals, extend excessively the time for payment of the 
value or fix no definite time at all and do not pay any interest to the owners of the 
draft animals which have become common property. This has given rise to a 
negligent attitude towards the animals on the part of members of the cooperative. 
Next, it is pointed out that “certain cooperatives have for a long time used 

members’ agricultural implements without payment, not repairing them and 
paying no compensation for damage.” 


18 Thid., October 26, 1955. 
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All this is of course bound to lead to stubborn resistance on the part of the 
peasants. The resistance is reflected in the press as sabotage, counterrevolution 
and wrecking. Even so, the bitter nature of the struggle in the Chinese countryside 
cannot be hidden. One official Party document, for example states: 

Not a few landlords, rich peasants and counterrevolutionary elements, camou- 
flaging themselves in every possible way, have penetrated into the cooperatives. 
Some of them have even wormed their way into important posts in the cooperatives 
and have seized control in order to turn them into their obedient tool, planning 
to wreck the cooperatives. They undermine the Party leadership in the cooperatives, 
arrange attacks on the activists from among the masses, on the personnel of coopera- 
tives, persecuting them, destroying cattle and crops and even committing such 
serious crimes as arson and murder.1¢ 
Evidently collectivization in China is leading to a repetition of all that occurred 

in the same period in the Soviet Union. 

Within the ranks of the Chinese Communist Party there is no agreement on the 
problem of cooperatives. ““Right-wing deviationists” have been discovered who 
disagree with the general line of the Central Committee and Mao Tse-tung, who 
do not believe in the possibility of rapid collectivization, who consider that 
rushing ahead with collectivization will break up the union of the working class 
and the peasantry, and who, profiting by Soviet experience, attempt to avoid 
in China the mistakes and excesses which occurred in the Soviet Union. 

Mao Tse-tung, like Stalin before him, uses all his authority to attack these 
“certain comrades,” assuring them that the masses of the peasantry wish, 
under Party leadership, to move gradually along the path of socialism, and that 
the Party is capable of leading the peasantry along that path. 

Mao Tse-tung, however, not relying on “the peasants’ desire to move along 
the road to socialism,” recommends the following preparatory measures: 

1. Criticism of mistaken views and the generalization of working experience 

2. Systematic and constant propaganda in the countryside of the Party’s 
policy and methods 

3. The compilation of plans for furthering the development of cooperatives 
and adherence to these plans 

4. The large-scale training of personnel for cooperatives 

5. The large-scale formation everywhere of mutual labor aid brigades with 
their gradual transformation into production cooperatives. 

The Plenary Session of the Central Committee also dealt with purges of 
cooperatives, with the expulsion and bringing to trial of landlords and counter- 
revolutionary elements. The decree states indirectly: “Simultaneously, in the 
shortest possible time the masses must be fully galvanized, and feudal and counter- 
revolutionary forces must be decisively eliminated in order to create in this way 
the necessary conditions for the successful development of the cooperative 
movement in Soviet China.”’!? 


16 Thid., October 31, 1955. 
1? Tbid., December 31, 1955. 





Of particular interest are the measures to strengthen the producers’ coopera- 
tives recommended by the Central Committee. They indicate that the Chinese 
cooperatives, even before their transformation into socialist enterprises, are in 
many cases being constructed on the model of Soviet kolkhozes. It is planned, for 
example, to plan production, to carry out agricultural measures prescribed by the 
authorities, to execute capital works and to increase collective funds, to employ 
the brigade and link system of labor organization, to establish working norms 
(the work-day unit), to develop thrift, zealousness and love in members towards 
their cooperative organizations, to inculcate socialist competition and methods 
of socialist labor. Soviet kolkhoz methods are evidently being applied already 
in the semi-socialist enterprises in China. 

These measures, together with the increasing pressure to collectivize, cancel 
out the particular advantages of the Chinese form of collectivization, such as the 
gradual approach and the retention of the private property principle. 

To complete the picture it should be mentioned that in November 1953 the 
government declared a state grain monopoly, in view of the acute shortages, and 
organized state purchases of grain at fixed and “just” prices.1* 

In his speech at the conference of provincial, city and district committee 
secretaries Mao based his statements on the supposition that by spring 1958 
about 55,000,000 peasant households, or one half of the total, would form part 
of producers’ cooperatives. The semi-socialist transformation of the Chinese 
village would be completed, in Mao’s opinion, by 1960. By that time the number 
of cooperatives of a higher type should also have increased considerably. After 
1960 the semi-socialist cooperatives would develop “in order and at certain 
intervals” into collective farms. According to Mao, the complete transformation 
of the Chinese countryside would be ended by about 1967. At the same time 
agriculture is to be modernized, although, because of the special conditions 
prevailing in China, this would take four or five five-year plans. 

The Sixth Plenary Session of the Central Committee, which assembled two 
and a half months after Mao’s speech, decided to increase the pace of the coopera- 
tive movement and to adopt a differentiated approach. In those regions of the 
country where, by the spring of 1955, 30—40/o of all peasant family holdings were 
in cooperatives, it is planned by the spring of 1957 to have 7o—80°/, of them 
united in cooperatives. In those districts where only 1o—20°/, formed part of 
cooperatives in early 1955 it is intended to complete the process by the spring of 
1958. Finally, in those regions where “the basis for the mutual aid movement 
is weak” the Sixth Plenary Session recommends that a “policy be maintained of 
comparatively unhurried action or even a policy of long-term waiting.” 

Simultaneously, the Session considers it essential even now to develop work 
on transforming cooperatives into collective farms. Together with instructions 
not to permit a slowing down of the pace achieved, the decree labels as inadmis- 
sible attempts “to force the rate of development by hasty measures.” 

Events after the Plenary Session, however, are convincing evidence that the 
Central Committee is nevertheless forcing the pace of cooperation in agriculture. 


18 Narodny Kitai, No. 11, 1954, p. 6. 
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After the decisions of the Session were published the rate of development of 
cooperatives increased sharply. By November 10, 1955 the number of producers’ 
cooperatives had risen to 1,240,000 units, of which 590,000 had been created 
fairly recently.1* 

In the three months before that date, therefore, more cooperatives had been 
established than in the whole of the preceding year. Moreover, in all probability 
the majority of these had been formed in the month after the publication of the 
Plenum’s decree. 

On December 8, 1955 Radio Moscow reported on “new successes” in coopera- 
tive agriculture in China. The broadcast indicated that (1) in the province of 
Anhwei 32,000 new cooperatives were being created, (2) in the province of 
Hopeh by the end of November 1955, 70°/) of peasant farms had become part 
of producers’ cooperatives, (3) in the province of Szechwan 5,000,000 peasants 
had made declarations that they would enter cooperatives. 

In Pravda on December 20, 1955 it was stated that the number of producers’ 
cooperatives in China had already reached 1,400,000 units. Finally, on January 5, 
1956, the same newspaper announced that by the end of 1956 the number was 
1,900,000. A Radio Moscow report on January 13, 1956 stated that over 60°, 
of all peasant households had become part of cooperatives, that is, about 70,000,000 
units out of the 110,000,000 in China. Finally, a Radio Moscow broadcast on 
February 2, 1956 reported that 78°/, of all peasants households, or 92,810,000, 
had joined cooperatives. Of these, 24,590,000 had joined fully socialist 
collective farms. 

The cooperatives are represented as the “great revolutionary movement of 
the Chinese peasantry,” although the Soviets too, during their forced collecti- 
vization policy, also spoke of the “great revolutionary movement of the Soviet 
peasantry.” The Soviet method is also followed in the large number of agitators, 
propagandists and organizers who are sent to the countryside: 

At the call of the Party hundreds of thousands of Party and administrative 
workers, town workers and representatives of the intelligentsia have gone to the 
countryside from the towns as part of workers’ brigades. Their task is by their 
efforts, united with those of the local workers, to make every peasant conscious 
in his mind and heart of the sense and importance of what was recently said by the 
Party about cooperation in agriculture, on the prospects for economic construction 
in the motherland.?¢ 
The Soviet method of “making every peasant conscious in his mind and 

heart” of the importance of collectivization in the Soviet Union is well known. 
The Chinese Communists will also be forced to follow the Soviet pattern, since, 
as Mao Tse-tung admits, the Chinese peasantry is also “wavering and waiting.” 

Collectivization in China is therefore continuing in accordance with the 
precepts of Lenin and Stalin. The “‘consequential,” and “gradual” methods and 
the retention of private property are only intended to confuse the Chinese peasan- 
try and to reduce its resistance. 


18 Pravda, November 23, 1955. 
20 Tbid., December 20, 1955. 
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Providing for the Soviet Officer 


M. MARTENS 


The men who run the Soviet Union are very careful to see to it that the 
officers in the Soviet armed forces are well taken care of. The standard of living 
of the Soviet officer has long been higher than that of civilians holding positions 
of comparable responsibility. The only exceptions are certain categories of high 
Party and government officials, outstanding artists, scholars, writers and other 
highly-qualified representatives of the free professions. Since the war the officer’s 
position has become even stronger. 

At present, provision for the Soviet officer and his family is made under the 
following categories: (1) duty pay, (2) pay in accordance with rank (3) free 
clothing and equipment, (4) subsistence, (5) privileged housing and living con- 
ditions, (5) a military trading system which provides consumer goods for officers 
and their families (the Voentorg Trust), (6) state and social insurance—service 
and disability pensions and discharge pay, (7) special insurance—personal pen- 
sions and various rewards for the fulfillment of “specially important government 
tasks,” (8) various gratuities and bonuses in the form of money, goods, visits 
to a health resort or sanitarium, one-time grants for marriages, births or the 
funeral of a member of the family, (9) free medical treatment. 

The state begins provision for an officer from the time he graduates from the 
military academy or school. At the present time, when commissioned a lieutenant, 
an officer is paid a sum amounting to twice the monthly pay of a platoon com- 
mander (from 1,400 to 1,800 rubles depending upon the branch of service). This 
sum is known as “resettlement and travel money” (podemnye dengi) and does not 
have to be repaid. To this is added the lieutenant’s pay of 500 rubles per month. 
At the military academy the officer is furnished uniform without cost. When he 
arrives at his unit he is given paid leave to arrange for quarters and to bring his 
family (he may not marry before being commissioned) to his place of service. 
To this end, an officer has the right to the free use of state transportation for 
transporting his belongings. 

The Soviet system of paying an‘ :ficer in accordance with the post he occupies 
may be explained as follows: if a lieutenant is a company commander he receives 
the pay fixed for this post, although under the establishment rules a company 
should be commanded by a captain. There is a sharp division between pay for 
command, senior and political members of the officer corps. The following table 
shows the pay in the various so-called “frame” command posts: 

Officers Pay 


(In Rubles Monthly) 





Platoon Commander ... 
Company Commander. . 
Battalion Commander .. Squadron Commander . 
Regimental Commander Regimental Commander 
Division Commander. . . Division Commander . 
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One of the reasons for the high pay scale is the chronic shortage of officers, 
which the Soviets are trying to alleviate by making military service more attrac- 
tive. Posts frequently have to be filled by officers one or two ranks below that 
prescribed in regulations. However, the system does not tend to work against the 
financial interest of an officer who occupies a command post in accordance with 
his rank (as when a captain commands a company, for example), since such an 
officer receives supplementary pay for long service and in addition the higher 
pay for his rank than, say a lieutenant commanding a company (the lieutenant’s 
pay for rank is 00 rubles per month and the captain’s 700 rubles). Nevertheless, 
the lieutenant is also encouraged, since pay is based not only on long service and 
rank but also on the post held, which depends largely on individual abilities. 


The difference in pay between division and regimental commanders in the 
various branches shown in the above tables is not fully maintained in practice. 
It is balanced out by the fact that in the Air Force and the Tank Forces officers 
are promoted to the post of regimental and divisional commander after a much 
shorter period of service than in other arms. In the latter therefore officers 
receive considerably more length of service pay. Thus, commanders in all bran- 
ches of the services receives approximately the same pay. 


The pay of officers who are not in “framework” posts, is increased by 50% 
of the difference between the pay for the two consecutive “framework” posts 
above and below them. For example, the pay for a commander of a rifle platoon 
is 700 rubles, and of a company commander goo rubles. The second in command 
to a company commander, then, receives 800 rubles per month. The chiefs of 
various services in regiments are equated in pay with company commanders unless 
the post requires a higher education, such as that of doctor or engineer. In this case 
pay is equated with that of a battalion commander. The chiefs of services in divisions 
are given the same pay as commanders of individual battalions, and the pay fora com- 
mander of an individual battalion is equal to that of the chief of the regimental staff. 


During the war an officer was given about double the pay he received 
in peacetime, because of the “front-line” pay, although the extra pay for military 
rank did not then exist. In war time, apart from the front-line pay, the only 
additional pay is for length of service. On the other hand, deductions are then 
reduced to family allotments, Party dues and contributions to the state loans. 


Extra pay for military rank was introduced after the war. This pay is not 
affected by the system of allowances and deductions and is paid monthly to every 
officer in virtue of his holding a certain rank, independently of the post he fills. 
Ranks are paid as follows in all branches: 


Officers Pay for Rank 


(In Rubles Monthly) 


Junior Lieutenant Lieutenant Colonel 
Lieutenant 
Senior Lieutenant 





The fixed pay for the post occupied in the Army is increased or reduced by 
a system of extra allowances and deductions as follows: 

1. An allowance for length of service, determined approximately as follows: 
for 5 years’ service, 5% of pay; for 10 years, 10%; for 15 years, 15%; for 20 years 
and more, 20%. 

2. The “academic” allowance for officers who have graduated from a military 
academy—10% of pay. 

3. Separation and distance allowances: (a) separation from the family, which 
cannot live with the officer due to causes beyond its control, such as service in 
distant parts of the USSR, where the adult members of the family could not find 
employment, where the officer’s children could not find educational facilities, 
where there is no way of finding lodging for the family, or when an officer serves 
in fortified prohibited regions where families are not permitted; (b) remoteness 
from the regular lines of railroad, river, sea or automobile communications, if 
the distance exceeds 100 kilometers; (c) remoteness from inhabited areas (raion 
seats), if the distance exceeds 100 kilometers. These allowances, based on a kilo- 
meter scale do not exceed 15% of the officer’s pay. 

4. The malaria allowance, given for all members of the family living with the 
officer if the officer is serving in regions which have been officially declared 
malarial. 

5. High altitude pay, if the officer is serving in a place over 2,000 meters above 
sea level. 

The last two allowances usually do not exceed 3% of the officer’s pay. 

The principal deductions are the following: 

1. Subsistence deduction, if the officer has his meals at his unit, as is his right. 
During military operations, maneuvers and field training the officer does not pay 
for meals. 

2. Deductions for the state loans, which amount to 12% of pay. 

3. Deductions to cover the monthly membership dues of the Communist 
Party and Komsomol from the pay of officers who are members. The amount is 
determined by the statutes of these organizations. 

4. Deductions at the officer’s request or by court order to pay family allot- 
ments, and deductions for fines imposed. 

5. Deductions for the mutual insurance fund, a voluntary fund contributed to 
by the officers in a unit. Normally all officers participate and the amount contri- 
buted is determined by a general assembly of subscribers to the fund. 


Apart from his pay, the Soviet officer is also provided with a complete set of 
uniforms and other clothing at state expense. The Soviet officer’s ration card 
allows for 100 items which are provided free of charge, including such small 
items as handkerchiefs. The officer either receives his uniform ready-made or 
he is given the materials (cloth and leather), as he chooses. Uniforms can be made 
to measure in the tailoring workshops supported by Voentorg. Tailoring and 
bootmaking is performed without charge. 
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The officer is given his personal weapons, and he may acquire service and 
sporting weapons at his own expense. 

Although the officer’s ration card includes a large number of items and 
defines their quality and the frequency of delivery, officers often receive uniforms 
of poor quality and irregularly. Most Soviet officers, except only those in garrison 
in large cities are worse dressed than their counterparts in Western armies. 

The greatest problem is finding lodging for officers and their families, 
although, in comparison with the civilian population, officers do not feel the full 
extent of the housing crisis in the Soviet Union. Lodging conditions vary widely 
in different garrisons and parts of the country. At present, officers have the right 
to live in private apartments. Very frequently, however, service conditions make 
it impossible for the officer to enjoy this right. This occurs when large garrisons 
are quartered in thinly populated areas, in distant and border regions of the 
country, and also as a result of the generally unsatisfactory development of 
housing construction in the USSR. Very frequently, officers have to live in 
quarters on their posts, and a man with his family often has no more than two 
rooms. Sometimes a regimental commander may have three rooms with a kitchen. 
Furniture in officers’ quarters is of poor quality. Frequently there are barracks- 
type iron beds, a couple of tables and a few chairs. Unmarried officers live in 
even worse conditions, several in one room in many cases. Apart from book- 
stands, a few shelves, beds and a common work table, there is often no other 
furniture in such rooms. In the garrisons of large and average size cities most 
officers’ families live in private apartments. These families are in a favored posi- 
tion compared with the civilian population. They are given apartments of the 
best quality, and pay reduced prices for them. Fuel is supplied at low prices by 
Voentorg. Normally officers’ families live in one district of the city, usually near 
the military unit’s winter quarters. 

In 1935 construction was begun on military housing projects in the larger 
garrisons. These are a series of houses and blocks with apartments for several 
hundred or thousand officers’ families. They include schools for the children, 
a clinic, cinema, club, haberdashery, grocery and other stores. The construction 
of such projects is continuing, although very few have been completed up to the 
present. 

During the summer camp period, which lasts five or six months, officers are 
completely separated from their families, unless the camps are near the city where 
the families live, which occurs seldom. During this period, officers’ conditions 
differ very little from those of the soldiers. They live several men in a tent, 
although sometimes in old established camps there are barracks with separate 
rooms, or separate wooden houses. Even then the officers are quartered several 
men to one room. For the officer, being separated from his family, this summer 
period entails double expenditure for food, since in camps he takes his meals at 
his own expense in the Voentorg mess. 

A Soviet officer receives 36 days’ paid leave annually, excluding travel time ifhe 
takes his leave away from his place of service. The officer on leave has special travel 
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privileges on rail, water and other forms of transport. For example, on the Soviet 
airlines he is charged only 25 % of the normal fare. When he goes on leave his salary 
is paid in advance for 36 days. Moreover, a loan from the mutual aid fund is also 
available to him. An officer can therefore rest more each year than a civilian. 

A great inconvenience which often causes indignation among officers is the 
frequent cancellation of leaves. This occurs when the internal or international 
situation is tense. In these cases leaves are usually canceled in all branches of 
the service, especially in border regions. Simultaneously with this order, another 
is made requiring payment of 36 days’ pay in lieu of leave. 

Voentorg, the military trading organization, deserves special attention since 
it plays such a large part in supplying officers and their families. Voentorg is the 
largest trading organization within the Soviet Union and has trading points 
wherever there are military units. It has its own restaurants and stores. Whatever 
the situation within the country, this organization always has the goods in shor- 
test supply. Even during the famines, when thousands of civilians died of hunger, 
Voentorg managed to supply officers and their families more or less uninter- 
ruptedly. It also supplies goods at lower prices than in civilian stores. 

The Soviet officer usually eats in messes and restaurants maintained by Voen- 
torg in cities, military units and camps. Only in wartime, during maneuvers and 
also during field training may officers have their meals supplied free by the unit 
mess. Even on maneuvers, however, Voentorg sets up mobile stands where 
officers (and soldiers) can buy tobacco and cigarettes, snacks and soft drinks. 

Officers of the Air Force, Submarine Fleet and Diving Service have an ad- 
vantage. They receive breakfast at their units without charge. An interesting 
detail is that, due to the critical nature of their work, officers in those services are 
compelled to take breakfast. Refusal to do so, without a medical certificate, is 
a punishable offense. 

To illustrate the privileged position of the Soviet officer comparison may be 
made between the professions of senior lieutenant and civilian technician, in 
theory approximately equal. The senior lieutenant receives goo rubles monthly 
for commanding a company, 600 rubles for his rank, and, if he has served for 
five years, an additional 75 rubles, making a total of 1,575 rubles per month. The 
civilian technician, on the other hand, receives a monthly salary of 800 rubles. 
Since Voentorg supplies all the needs of the officer and his family more cheaply 
and better than do civilian stores for the engineer, there is an enormous difference 
between the officer’s standard of living and that of the civilian. 

Apart from the above advantages, all officers on special duty in the Soviet 
Army also receive extra pay. The tasks may be carried out abroad or within the 
Soviet Union. For example, Soviet flyers serving in the Loyalist forces during the 
Spanish Civil War received four times their normal pay: instructors, historio- 
graphers, members of official military missions with the staff of republican forces 
and international brigades, three times; and technical personnel, military inter- 
preters, clerks, cartographers and others, double pay. Moreover, Soviet officers 
returning from Spain were given 70 days’ paid leave. Passes to sanitariums were 
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given free to members of their families. The officers were also awarded medals. 
There can be no doubt that Soviet officers who took part in the Chinese Civil 
War, in the attempt to establish the Soviet system in Iranian Azerbaijan, and 
finally, in Korea, also received special pay. 

Since the war the special pay for being in a guards regiment has been abo- 
lished. Previously it increased an officer’s pay by 50%. 

Until 1947, when monthly payments for medals awarded was canceled, officers 
holding awards also enjoyed certain advantages. The order of the Red Banner, 
for example, the most widely-held award, gave the holder the right to (a) an 
allowance of 25 rubles per month, (b) free return travel first class on any route 
once a year, (c) an increase in pension by 10% of pay. 

These privileges now no longer exist, although they are compensated for by 
a new feature. Officers with awards are credited with one third more time than 
actually served. Thus, if an officer with a decoration has been in the Army for 
15 years his pension is calculated on the basis of 20 years’ service. 


Officers and their families are given social insurance. This comprises (a) 
officers’ pensions, (b) pensions for members of the family if the officer dies or is 
reported missing, (c) separation pay and (d) free medical care. 

Pensions are paid upon discharge as an invalid or retirement. Disability pen- 
sions are paid as follows: 100°/, of former pay for the first group, 75°/, for the 
second group and 50%, for the third. The first group is made up of those who 
are totally disabled and require care, the second of those who cannot work but 
do not require care, and the third of those who cannot do regular work and can 
obtain only temporary and light work. 

Pensions are increased by 25% for combat disability of all types. Length of 
service pensions vary with time served. Twenty years’ service gives the right to 
a pension amounting to 50% of pay, and each successive year to an additional 
4%. After 25 years, each year gives 6%. Service of thirty years and more provides 
a pension of 100% of pay. 

In calculating pensions service time includes: actual service, leave time and 
sick leave, time spent in military academies. Former service in the Red Guard 
is also counted, whatever the duties performed there. Service in units and staffs 
of the Cheka forces, the internal security service, in special purpose units such 
as the GPU, NK VD, NKGB, MVD, MGB and in prisoner escort duties is also 
counted, provided the officer was in a command, senior or political post. 


Service time does not include (a) work in institutions and undertakings of the 
War Ministry which operate on a commercial or economic basis, (b) time spent 
in desertion from military service and all time previous to it, (c) periods of 
deprivation of freedom by court order and those spent in punishment units. 


It is noteworthy that Soviet law contains a point stating that time spent as a 
prisoner of war or internment is also counted as service time if it is proved that 
the prisoner or interned person used every means to escape imprisonment or 
internment. Under Soviet conditions this cannot of course be proved. 





In computing service time, one month is counted (a) in the Red Guard as 
four months, (b) for flying personnel in the Air Force as two months, (c) for 
submarine and minesweeper crews and for divers as one and a half months, (d) 
for service at the Soviet borders and in the Border Guard as one and a half 
months, (e) in wartime as two months. 

The families of deceased pensioners are paid as follows: if they contain one 
beneficiary under the state insurance program, 50% of the pay of the deceased; 
if there are two, 75 % and if there are three or more such persons, 100%. Members 
of the family having the right to state insurance are: children, brothers and 
sisters of the deceased who are under sixteen years of age; children, brothers and 
sisters in the “invalid” category, if they lost their ability to work before the age 
of sixteen; the parents and wife of the deceased. 

Apart from the above pensions there are also “personal pensions” which 
exceed the above rates. These are allotted at the recommendation of the war 
minister by the Soviet of Ministers of the USSR. Personal pensions are usually 
given to generals, heroes of the Soviet Union and professors of military academies. 
These pensions are allotted for “exceptional service to the USSR.” 


Officers who do not have the right to a pension are given discharge pay, and 
those discharged after April 14, 1953 are also given a monthly sum in accordance 
with rank held. 

By favoring officers in this way the Soviet Union wishes to increase their 
prestige in the eyes of society, raise the standard of military training and education 
among officers and, to a certain extent, to demoralize officers in the armies of 
potential enemies. Moreover, the increased number of applications from young 
people to join military academies makes it possible to select candidates much 
more carefully. In recent years the Soviet press has reported that competitive 
examinations have had to be held in many places because of the large number of 
applicants. Before the war competitive examinations were common only for 
entrance to the more privileged military academies. 

The favored position of officers in the Soviet Union is another illustration of 
the existence of sharply divided classes in that country. Where material welfare is 
concerned the Soviet officers lives in much better conditions than an officer of 
the old Tsarist Army. The Soviet officer corps forms a caste with inherited privi- 
leges, since officer’s children have the first right of admission to military schools. 
The wives of officers must have a secondary education and brides-to-be must be 
presented to a family collective composed of officers in the unit for approval. 
Marriage can only take place with the approval of this collective, and of the 
commanding officer. Moreover, the bridegroom must have savings, 3,000 rubles 
in the case of lieutenants, and 5,000 rubles for captains, majors, lieutenant colonels 
and colonels. These are all “caste” features. 





CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


The Soviet National Budget for 1956 


The Soviet National Budget for 1956 was approved by the Supreme Soviet 
at an unusually early date. Although the 1955 budget was approved in February, 
in 1951 and 1952 approval was given in March, in 1954 in April and in 1953 as 
late as August. Finance Minister A. Zverev’s budget speech was delivered on 
December 26, 1955, at the Fourth Session of the Supreme Soviet. The law on the 
1956 budget was adopted on December 29. The Soviet Union thus entered 1956 
with the budget confirmed. Of course, under a totalitarian regime consideration 
and approval of the budget do not play the important part they do in a parliamen- 
tary democracy. 


The legislative bodies of the USSR—the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet 
of Nationalities—are a weapon in the hands of the collective leadership or dictator, 
and approval of the budget is simply the formal, rubber-stamping act which 
completes the work of the Soviet Ministry of Finance. Even if this approval is 
not forthcoming before the beginning of the year, it does not lead to the compli- 
cations in the life of the state which would occur in this case in a democratic 
country. The reasons for the rapid approval this year, therefore, are not to be 
sought in the Finance Minister’s desire to have an approved budget before the 
commencement of the year. The true reasons are unfortunately unknown. It can 
only be assumed that the convention of the Fourth Session of the Supreme Soviet 
in December 1955 is linked with the holding of the Twentieth Party Congress in 
February 1956, the latter being an event of considerable consequence in Soviet 
life. Perhaps the Soviet leaders wished to have a confirmed budget before the 
Congress begins, and it is possible that at the next session of the Supreme Soviet 
the new plan approved by the Twentieth Party Congress for economic develop- 
ment during the Sixth Five-Year Plan, will be put forward for acceptance. 


A new feature of the 1956 budget is that the appropriations to the budgets of 
union republics are given as overall figures, not being divided under republican 
and local budget headings. This new feature was spoken of by N. Kisman while 
the new budget was still being prepared: 


It has also been established that the income and expenditures under republican 
and individual local budgets are to be determined by the councils of ministers of 
union republics. Beginning in 1956 the detailed breakdown in the Soviet national 
budget of union republic budgetary appropriations is abolished; the earmarking 
of appropriations in the national budget of the USSR is retained for expenses under 
republican budgets as a whole for financing the national economy, social and cultural 
measures, and also for the maintenance costs of the organs of state government, 
for wage payments and subsidies from the budget. ! 


1 Finansy SSSR, Moscow, No. 8, 1955, p. 22. 





A. Zverev also mentioned this subject in his speech. He stated that this change 
“would make it possible for the Councils of Ministers of union republics to take 
account more fully both of the requirements of the republican economy and of 
the interests of individual oblasts, cities and raions.’’? 


First Deputy Minister of Finance of the USSR V. Sosnovsky declared: ““The 
method in operation earlier limited the possibility of maneuvering financial 
resources and hindered the correct satisfaction of the needs and requirements of 
local economy. This shortcoming is now being eliminated.” 


Moreover, it should also be mentioned that both Kisman and Zverev indicate 
that a large number of enterprises have been made directly subordinate to the 
republics. These include enterprises of the heavy, light and food industries, 
building organizations and sovkhozes. In consequence, several branches of 
industry are almost in their entirety subordinate to republican organs. 


It may therefore be concluded that the extent of the republican budgets is to 
be increased and that the budgetary rights of republican organizations are also 
to be extended. 


In fact, the total sum for republican budgets in 1956 increased in absolute 
figures by 12,300,000,000 rubles. Moreover, the relative importance of the 
republican budgets compared with the total national budget also increased, as 
shown in the following table: 


Relative Importance of Republican Budgets 
Sum of Republican Budgets Percentage of Total 
(Million Rubles) National Income of USSR 
127,300 21.6 
139,600 23.7 


Admittedly, these changes in the allocation of budgetary sums in favor of the 
republican and local budgets are not very significant, but they have taken place in 
the last two years of the Fifth Five-Year Plan, as shown in the following table:* 


Total Republican Budget Share in National Income 


As shown below, the increase in budgetary appropriations for the individual 
republics did not take place uniformly:5 


® Jzvestia, December 27, 1955. 

3 Finansy SSSR, No. 8, 1955, p. 11. 

4 Exhenedelny obzor vazhneishykh sobytii v SSSR (Weekly Review of the Most Important Events in the 
USSR), Munich, No. 48, 1955, p. 17. 

5 Pravda, April 28, 1954; February 11, 1955; December 19, 1955. 
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Budgetary Appropriations of Union Republics 
(Million Rubles) 
Increase or Percentage 
1955 1956 Decrease in 1956 Change in 1956 

66,577.3 74,181.2 + 11.4 

26,335.9 29,345.0 ' + 11.4 

4,135.5 4,513.9 ’ + 91 

3,751.5 4,275.9 ’ + 14.6 

10,122.9 8,766.4 ‘ — 13.4 

2,636.8 2,898.9 + 9.9 

2.790.6 + 19.5 

1,908.1 + 16.1 

1,414.9 + 7.5 

1,881.2 + 13.5 

1,351.1 + 11.8 

1,418.2 + 10.7 

1,335.0 + 10.7 

1,269,9 + 14.1 

1,280.5 + 10.2 

Karelo-Finnish SSR .. . r 1,009.4 + 18.3 


Totals .... 119,586.4 127,335.2 139,640.5 + 9.7 

The reduction in the 1956 budget for the Kazakh SSR is particularly noticeable. 
The reasons for this decrease are unknown, just as are those for the enormous 
increase (by almost 100%) in 1955. A possible reason is that the much greater 
budgetary allocations in 1955 were linked with the campaign for the development 
of the new lands and the requirements connected with the large numbers of 
people resettled there. The decrease in 1956 may indicate that miscalculations 
occurred in the planning of last year’s budget for the republic, and part of the 
appropriations remained unused. Whatever the reasons, the sharp increase and 
decrease later are a clear illustration of the imperfection of the financial system 
in the economy of the USSR. 

A certain extension in the rights of union republics in the current budgetary 
year may be assumed only with great reservations. The centralization of the 
planning apparatus in the USSR has led to the atrophy of the republican and 
oblast links in the apparatus, these having simply become organs for the trans- 
mission of directives from the center.* The explanations given by A. Zverev 
show that it is intended to eliminate only some of the manifestations of excessive 
centralization. There is as yet no reason to speak of any extension in the rights of 
union republics. Zverev stated: 

The functions of republican and local organs have been considerably extended 
in the field of planning and financing, particularly in the conducting of expenditures 
for the acquisition of inventory, equipment and means of transportation for hospitals, 
schools, children’s and other institutions and organizations, as well as for the 
organization of town-planning and public services in towns, workers’ and health 
resort settlements and rural raion centers.’ ; 

Thus the republican and local organs are given the modest right to buy beds 
for hospitals, desks for schools and to spend money for flower beds in city parks 
without obtaining permission from the union authorities. 

The Supreme Soviet approved the budget for 1956 as follows: 


® Jzvestia, September 8, 1955. 
7 Izvestia, December 27, 1955. 
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The Soviet 1956 Budget 
592,761,156,000 Rubles 
569,634,972,000 _,, 
23,126,184,000 _,, 
The increase in budgetary income over 1955 is only 2.6 billion rubles, and 
in budgetary expenditures only 6.1 billion rubles. In previous years the increases 
were greater, as follows: 


Annual Increase in the Soviet Budget 


The data available do not permit a definite conclusion either that this slowing 
down in the growth of budgetary allocations indicates a certain stabilization in 
the economic life of the Soviet Union or that it is caused by the reduction in 
prices for the products of heavy industry and the lower rates for goods trans- 
portation—measures passed in July 1955. 

Concerning the income for the 1956 Soviet budget, it should first be noted 
that the law on the budget gives only the figure for income from state and 
cooperative enterprises and organizations—an overall figure of 501,347,670,000 
rubles. Zverev’s speech indicates that this sum includes a turnover tax of 270.6 bil- 
lion rubles and profit deductions of 107.3 billion rubles, making a total of 
337-9 billion rubles. Zverev said nothing of the source of the remaining 123.4 bil- 
lion rubles. It may, however, be assumed that this sum includes : (1) social insurance 
payments, (2) MTS income, (3) taxes from enterprises in the collectivized sector 
of the economy, (4) lumbering fees. 

In view of the sums these sources of income have provided in previous 
years, they would not be sufficient to account for the 123.4 billion rubles. In 1948 
and 1949, for example, they accounted for:® 


Sources of Budgetary Income 


Social Insurance 

MTS Income 

Taxes from the Collectivized Sector .... 
Lumbering Fees 





These totals are only 7.3% and 10.2% of the budget in the respective years, 
while the sum of 123.4 billion rubles in 1956 comprises 20% of the total budget 

Concerning the two chief sources of income for the state budget of the USSR 
the turnover tax and the deduction from profits—it should be mentioned 
© A, G. Zverev, O gosudarstvennom byudebete SSSR na 1947 god i ob ispolnenii gosudarstvennogo byudzbe 
SSSR xa 1947 god (The Soviet National Budget for 1949 and the Fulfillment of the Soviet Nati 
Budget in 1957), Moscow, 1949; N. Jasny, “Der sowjetische Staatshaushalt,” Finanz-Archiv, Neue Fo! 
Band 15, Tiibingen, 1954. 
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the 1956 budget reverses the change in their relative importance which took place 
throughout the Fifth Five-Year Plan. In connection with the government’s 
price reduction policy, receipts from the turnover tax dropped, both in absolute 
figures and in relation to the total national income. In 1951-55 deductions from 
profits rose both absolutely and relatively. By increasing receipts from the second 
channel the state is attempting to make up what it loses on the first. The year 1956, 
however, is a turning point in this process. Receipts from the turnover tax will 
rise considerably, whereas deductions from profits will fall. This is reflected in 
the following table: 
Turnover Tax and Profit Deductions 


(Billion Rubles) 


Turnover Percentage of Deductions from Percentage of 
State Income Profits State Income 


1951 (Fulfillment)... . 52.7 48.0 10.2 
i 49.6 58.5 11.7 
45.1 70.3 13.0 
41.0 92.8 16.2 
39.5 117.5 19.9 
45.6 107.3 18.0 
The increase in income from turnover tax is evidently connected with a 
growth in trade, while the decreased profit deductions are to a certain extent the 


reflection of the reduction in prices and tariffs. 


In his speech Zverev indicates that taxes on the population are to give the 
budget 50.3 billion rubles, 01 8.5% of all income. In the 1954 budget they 
comprised 45.7 billion rubles, or 8.0%. No information was published for 1955. 


Income from the state loans to which the population subscribes is planned to 


reach 32.2 billion rubles, the same figure as that for 1955. Probably, therefore, 
no changes in the conditions of the loans are envisaged. 

Some idea of the expenditures planned under the 1956 budget, in comparison 
with those of 1955, is given in the following table: 


Expenditures in the 1955 and 1956 Budgets 


Increase or 
1956 Decrease 


237.3 + 15.0 

161.5 + 16.8 

102.4 — 9.7 

Administration and Justice } 12.5 — 01 
Lottery Prizes and Payment on Loans . . 14.0 + 18 
41.9 — 17.7 


569.6 + 6.1 


The almost ten billion-ruble reduction in defense expenditures has clearly been 
written into the budget to demonstrate the “peace-loving” nature of the Soviet 
Union. Similarly, last year the increase in these expenditures by 11.8 billion rubles 
was conceived as an answer to the Paris Agreements. Such measures, however, 
in no way reflect true defense expenditures, especially since the law expressly 
states that the sum of 102.4 billion rubles is to cover the Ministry of Defense’s 
estimate. Defense expenditures under other ministries remain unknown. 
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Comparison of the various expenditures in different branches of the economy 
shows clearly that the course of economic policy—the departure from Malenkov’s 
“new era” and the emphasis on heavy industry—has not changed. This is illu- 
strated in the following table: 


Budgetary Appropriations for the Economy in 1956 
(Billion Rubles) 
Percentage of Total 
Heavy Industry 42.6 
Light Industry _— 
Agriculture f 20.5 
Transport and Communication 21.8 9.2 
NOTE: In Zverev’s speech the budgetary appropriations for the light and food industries were given together with appropriations 
from the enterprises’ own resources. 


A similar picture emerges if all expenses for financing the national economy 
are compared, including sums appropriated from the enterprises’ own resources: 


Expenditures on the National Economy in 1956 (All Sources) 
(Billion Rubles) 
Percentage of Total 
Heavy Industry 
Light and Food Industries 
Agriculture 
Transportation and Communication . 





Last year the percentage for heavy industry was somewhat higher—45.6% of 
budgetary appropriations and 50% of all expenses for financing the national 
economy. The budget percentages for light industry and for transportation also 
dropped slightly this year, from 7.8 to 7.5 and from 12.1 to 11.7 respectively. 

The amount appropriated for agriculture remained relatively unchanged 
(16.5%). Appropriations for “other purposes”, however, rose considerably (from 
11.3 to 18.7%). 

The distribution of total capital investment among the various branches of the 
economy emphasizes even more the tendency towards the primacy of heavy 
industry, as the following table shows: 

Total Capital Investment in the National Economy 
(Billion Rubles) 


Percentage of 
Total Investment 


Heavy Industry 96.6 
Agriculture 21.3 
Transportation 21.5 
Light and Food Industries . . . 7.8 

13.6 


160.8 
It should also be pointed out that out in the budget 118.4 billion rubles are 
allotted to capital investment. This constitutes one half of the budgetary sum 
for financing the national economy. The remaining amount for capital investment 
is obtained from the profits of enterprises and economic organizations (15.3 billion 
rubles), funds set aside for depreciation (23.1 billion rubles) and for the mobili- 
zation of internal construction resources (2.9 billion rubles). 
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There was little change in the expenditure for social and cultural work within 
the framework of the budget: 


Budgetary Expenditures in 1955 and 1956 
(Billion Rubles) 
1956 
Education and Culture 
Social Insurance 
Health and Physical Culture 





The percentage of the budget to be spent on social and cultural measures has 
increased slightly, being in 1955, 25.7% and in 1956, 28.3%. 

In conclusion it is noteworthy, that neither the budget for 1954 nor that for 
1955 was carried out to the full extent of planned income and expenditures. The 
differences are illustrated in the following table: 

The 1954 and 1955 Soviet Budget 


(Billion Rubles) 


1954 — ———_—_——_ 1955 
Plan Fulfillment Difference Plan Fulfillment Difference 


572.5 558.6 —9.7 590.2 561.5 —28.7 
562.8 553.9 —8.7 563.5 537.8 —25.7 
The 1955 budget, moreover, was, as Zverev states, corrected “in accordance 
with the instruction of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR by the sum of the whole- 
sale price reductions for products of heavy industry and tariffs for freight trans- 
portation.” 
Zverev gives no explanation of the failure to fulfill the budgetary plans for 
1954. The fate of this year’s budget remains to be seen. E. A. Glovinsky 


Culture 
Apathy Among Soviet Teachers and Students 


A good example of the effect of constant Party interference in school and 
college life, and of the results of frequent changes in teaching programs is pro- 
vided by the pedagogical institutes, whose function it is to train future teachers. 
The talents, training and political education of students in such colleges are the 
key to the qualities of the Soviet student of tomorrow. 

Of considerable interest in connection with this subject are articles published 
in the Soviet press on the 1955 examinations at the pedagogical institutes and on 
general educational questions. The examinations are those held at pedagogical 
institutes in Moscow, Gorky, Kuibyshev and in the Turkmen SSR, and the 
articles were written by representatives of the Ministry of Education, teachers at 
the institutes, members of state examination commissions, correspondents of 
Uchitelskaya gazeta, and the secretary of the Party Central Committee of the 
Turkmen SSR. 

Although the authors are somewhat reticent about existing shortcomings, 
their articles seem fairly representative. The editorial in Uchitelskaya gazeta on 
May 28, 1955, states, for example: 





During examinations a check should be made on the extent to which mistakes 
occurring last year in the teaching of various subjects have now been eradicated. 
For example, during last year’s examinations [1954] in several institutes the answers 
given by some students in mathematics, physics and chemistry were not based on 
a deep understanding of the essentials of the subject studied but on a mechanical 
process of learning by heart. For example, many found it difficult to apply their 
knowledge to solve elementary problems and questions of a practical nature, 

Last year some students at the examinations on the foundations of Marxism- 
Leninism showed they had only formal and uncritical knowledge. Those answering 
questions frequently quoted the same old examples taken from the textbook and 
were hard put to illustrate a theoretical tenet with facts taken from real life ... 
Formalism, elements of dogmatism and the uncritical approach have not yet been 
finally eradicated from the practice of teaching. 


After attacking teachers who are too liberal in assessing the extent of students’ 
knowledge, the article ends with an exhortation to Party, Komsomol and trade 
union organizations at pedagogical institutes to “insistently work for conscien- 
tiousness in students towards their studies, to mobilize students to achieve high 
marks.” 

On July 9, 1955 a complaint was made in Uchitelshkaya gazeta that the faculties 
of the V. I. Lenin Pedagogical Institute and of the V. P. Potemkin Pedagogical 
Institute had not done sufficient work to ensure a deep and creative assimilation 
of Marxist-Leninist theory. During their examination most of the students at 
these institutes gave slipshod definitions of such philosophical categories as free- 
dom and compulsion, chance and necessity, possibility and reality, etc. Many 
third-year students were unable to discuss the role played by dialectical materialism 
in the other sciences. In their answers the majority of students limited themselves 
to one or two general phrases, without giving examples, or else stated “blatant 
inaccuracies bordering on a distortion of the sense.” 

Moreover, study of the classics of Marxism-Leninism is also on a low level. 
At the examinations in the Potemkin Institute some of the students could not 
give Lenin’s definition of “feeling.” The majority did not know what Engels had 
written about chance and necessity and had not properly assimilated the theory 
of knowledge elaborated in Lenin’s works. 

The article ends with an appeal for implacability towards reactionary ideology 
and regrets that “‘students have at times a very hazy idea of reactionary idealistic 
trends in modern bourgeois philosophy.” 

On the same date another article in Uchitelskaya gazeta states: 


The unsatisfactory state of the course of general physics in the Faculty of Physics 
and Mathematics of the Gorky Pedagogical Institute has been spoken of for a long 
time now ... Students being examined have often shown complete helplesness 
when faced with questions which everyone graduating from the physics and 
mathematical faculty is obliged to know. 


Hardly any of the students could give examples of the practical application 
in modern technical processes of the physical laws and phenomena they had to 
describe. One student, for example, did not know of the technical applications of 
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Bernoulli’s theorem, another of the practical applications of the interference 
phenomenon, a third knew nothing of the practical uses of capacitative and 
inductive reactance. One of those completing the course could not explain the 
function of the storage battery in an automobile. 

The authors further point out that the future teachers are relatively unfamiliar 
with physics textbooks for secondary schools and that they have had little to do 
with instruments, apparatus and practical experiments. The students were also 
unable to discuss at the examinations such important themes as “Education as 
a Social Phenomenon,” “Marxist-Leninist Teachings on the Role of Inheritance 
and Environment in the Development of Human Beings,” etc. They were 
unfamiliar with government and Central Committee decrees on the schools. 


The authors state that the reason for these shortcomings is the poor quality 
of lectures delivered ;“... the lectures of ...L. E. Turevskaya... who had a 
high reputation as a teacher ... taught the students nothing and called forth 
indignation.” At the lectures of one assistant professor the students did what 
they liked. He declared: “It makes no difference to me what the students do 
during lectures as long as they don’t keep me from giving them.” 

Moreover, in some places research work seems to be suffering too. According 
to Uchitelskaya gazeta on July 6, 1955, at the Kuibyshev Pedagogical Institute 
there are six candidates of pedagogical sciences. However, “not one of them has 
completed his research work, nor has any of them in the last ten years published 
any articles in the press of research or general interest.” 

If Turkmenistan is representative the situation is no better in the republics. 
N. Durdyeva, Secretary of the Party Central Committee of the Turkmen SSR, 
also writes of the dogmatic and uncritical approach. She is particularly alarmed 
by the low level of political consciousness and morals among students: 

. .. an unconscientious attitude of students towards their work is still frequently 
encountered, as well as violations of the rules of the socialist community, avoiding 
the fulfillment of their duty to the state after graduating . .. Even more intolerable 
are individual manifestations of immoral conduct among students—drunkenness, 
hooliganism and moral corruption.! 


Durdyeva demands more education in the spirit of Marxism-Leninism and of 
Communist morality and more contempt for “corrupt bourgeois ideology.” 

The whole tone of the editorial in Uchitelskaya gazeta on July 9, 1955 indicates 
that the future teachers have no love for their profession and have only hazy 
ideas of the nature and methods of teaching. Many students used cribs at the 
state examinations and many after graduation refused to go to their assigned 
place of work. 

Students’ conceptions of the nature of technical education are also very 
unclear. The editorial explains this as due to the fact that the various ministries 
of education are “too timid in working out methods of technical education” and 
that those working at pedagogical and research institutes are not studying and 
disseminating knowledge about methods already working in practice in schools. 


1 Turkmenskaya iskra, Ashkhabad, June 16, 1955. 
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Finally, the article attacks the standard textbooks as containing contradictory 
explanations of pedagogical and methodological problems. 


Evidently, therefore, the authors all agree that there is a dogmatic and lifeless 
approach in studies and teaching which tends to make students lose interest and 
renders them incapable of independent thinking. 

A solution to this crisis is sought by Durdyeva in reworking the teaching 
program, eliminating some of the too numerous subjects taught and in improving 
the textbooks from the ideological viewpoint. 

Despite this suggested solution, however, the chaotic state prevailing in 
Soviet education is to be explained as a reflection of the general political, economic 
and ideological crisis of Soviet society. The young people are evidently too 
disillusioned to react to such purely tactical changes. R. Karcha 


The New Armenian Catholicos 


Armenia was the first country in the world to accept Christianity and declare 
it the state religion. Until the Council of Chalcedon in 451 a. p. the Armenian 
Church was part of the universal church, but had its own organization and 
national character. When its representatives failed to participate in the Council 
and protested its decisions, the Armenian Church became completely independent 
and remains to this day subordinate only to its supreme patriarch, the Catholicos 
of All Armenians. 


In periods when Armenia lost her national independence the Church virtually 
replaced the secular authorities. It had an exceptional influence on the develop- 
ment of Armenian culture. The fifth century a. pD., for example, is considered the 
golden age of Armenian literature. A translation of the bible into Armenian, later 
known as the “Queen of Versions,” dates from this period. Theological and 
general literature developed in the monasteries. In the fifth century the Armenian 
national alphabet was created, laying a firm foundation for the further develop- 
ment of culture. In the tenth century the Church gave Armenia a poet of genius, 
Saint Gregory Narekatsi. During the whole of Armenian history the Church has 
preserved the national, religious and cultural unity of the Armenians. The 
Catholicate, and Etchmiadzin, where the most ancient Armenian cathedral 
(founded in 306 a. D.) is situated, became the symbol of the Armenian spirit and 
faith. 


In 1827, after the war with Persia, the Russian Empire annexed lands which 
belonged historically to Armenia but were under Persian control. The Armenian 
Church was granted autonomy, under “The Statute of Government of the Ar- 
menian Church.” The Statute granted the Church the right to open its own parish 
schools and theological seminaries. Catholicos Georg IV opened a theological 
academy at Etchmiadzin. The special position of the Church made it possible for 
many people to obtain elementary and secondary education in their native 
language. 
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One great churchman in the Tsarist period was Catholicos Khrimian, called 
Airik (father) by the people. In 1903 the Tsarist government decided to deprive 
the Armenian Church of its right to property and to maintain schools. Catholicos 
Khrimian was informed in an imperial manifesto of his obligation to hand over 
all property to the state, to close the schools and to turn over the keys of the 
Catholicate treasury. This order evoked indignation among all Armenians living 
within the Russian Empire and abroad. Open disobedience and resistance began. 
The famous exchange of messages between the Tsar and the Catholicos then 
took place, the latter vainly attempting to persuade the Tsar of the illegality of 
the government decree. Khrimian, with popular support, refused to carry out 
the Tsarist order and lead a struggle to defend the rights of the Church. This 
struggle of a people, which, although small, was strong in the consciousness of a 
righteous cause, ended in complete victory for the Armenian Church. The popular 
revolt, led by Dashnaktsutiun, the Armenian National Party, forced the authorities 
to give in. Khrimian became a national hero and a symbol of the people’s freedom 
and faith. All the Church’s rights were restored, 


After six centuries, in 1918-20 under Catholicos Georg V, Armenia again 
became a free and independent state. However, after about eighteen months the 
Soviets established their authority in the country and began almost from the first 
to destroy the centuries-old Armenian Church. At first the Bolsheviks attempted 
to crush it from within. A “free church” was formed, but this had no success. 
Its leaders, three priests, began publishing, with official Communist approval, a 
journal called the Free Church. They were, however, excommunicated by 
the Catholicos. The Bolsheviks admitted their failure, the journal was closed 
down and the Free Church ceased to exist. 

Many churches were destroyed by the Communists, and many priests were 
killed or died in prison and exile. 

Khoren I was Catholicos during this difficult period. In 1938 he fearlessly 
opposed government orders to close the centuries-old monastery at Etchmiadzin. 
For this he was strangled in his room by Cheka agents, and his body was thrown 
out into the courtyard. A funeral was prohibited. The whole population was 
terrorized. Despite the reign of terror, brave persons were found who had the 
courage to bury his body secretly, at night and far from the monastery. The 
authorities did not close the monastery, but only five or six monks remained. 


The year 1938 was the culminating point in the persecution of the clergy and 
the Church. The Soviet government would not permit the election of a new 
Catholicos. Until 1945 there was only an assistant, Georg VI Chorekchian. 


During the war the new policy of the Communists towards religion affected 
the Armenian Church too. The Church and its priests were used to stimulate 
patriotic feelings in the people. The Deputy Catholicos appealed to Armenians 
abroad to subscribe for the formation of an Armenian tank brigade. Georg VI 
Chorekchian was even received by Stalin, who promised to return to Soviet 
Armenia the territories it had lost. The Council of Ministers of the USSR issued 
a special decree on the repatriation of Armenians abroad who had never lived 
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under the Soviet system. Certain Armenians abroad believed that all had changed 
in the Soviet Union and expressed their readiness to return. 

In 1945, at the National Church Assembly in Etchmiadzin Georg Chorekchian 
was elected Catholicos of All Armenians. The authorities made clever use of the 
prevailing political situation and soon transformed the Catholicos and the church 
into an arm of its propaganda. The Soviets did their utmost to seize the favorable 
moment, to divide the Armenians abroad and influence some of them to support 
Communist policies. This was done in the name of the national interests of the 
Armenian people. Colonies of Armenians abroad were inundated with Soviet 
agents who began to organize repatriation. In all, about 100,000 Armenians 
returned to Soviet Armenia. Their sad plight after return is described in The 
New York Times of November 10, 11, 12, 1955 by Harry Schwartz, who went to 
Soviet Armenia during his visit to the USSR. 

The Communists made particular use of the Georg VI’s authority during the 
“peace offensive” at the time of the Stockholm Conference. Upon the death of 
Georg VI all Soviet newspapers dedicated sympathetic obituaries to him for his 
“activities in the cause of peace.” The election of the new Catholicos, Vazgen I, 
took place on September 30, 1955. 

The true attitude of the Communists to the Armenian Church can readily be 
seen in an article in the Large Soviet Encyclopedia, which outlines the church’s 
history as follows: 

The developing Armenian bourgeoisie forced the Church to serve its aims ... 

The Armenian Church struggled against the revolutionary movement and attempted 

to educate the masses in the spirit of submissive obedience to the existing order . . . 

Being a powerful support of the feudal order and feudal ideology in Armenia, the 

Armenian Gregorian Church played an active part in suppressing anti-feudal 

peasant movements. 

History is thus presented within the strict framework of Marxist teachings 
on the class struggle, although the description does not fit the facts. An examina- 
tion of this distortion, however, is beyond the scope of this article. 

Dealing with the Republic of Armenia, the same encyclopedia declares: 
“After the ‘independent’ bourgeois republic arose (1918), the Armenian Church 
supported the bourgeois kulak dictatorship of the Dashnaks.” The future of the 
Armenian Church is mentioned as follows: “Christianity of the Monophysite 
persuasion, widespread in the past, is dying out.” 

These extracts illustrate the hypocritical nature of statements made by repre- 
sentatives of the Communist authorities during the elections of a new Catholicos. 
The new Catholicos, Vazgen I, is fairly young and a graduate of the philological 
and theological faculties of Bucharest University. He headed the Armenian 
diocese in Romania when that country was allied with Nazi Germany, and 
continued in the position during the Soviet occupation. The Soviet authorities 
settled on him as a candidate (there was of course no question of free elections) 
for very good reasons. As head of the Armenian diocese he had already visited 
Soviet Armenia several times (in 1945, 1948, 1951 and 1954) and had published 
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a book with his impressions entitled Under the Sun of the Motherland, which 
strictly conformed to the requirements of Soviet propaganda. He wrote, for 
example: “In Armenia I felt a consciousness in the people of their regeneration, 
a gigantic effort to construct a new life in the name of creating a bright country 
and perfecting it, [a process] in which the Armenian people are participating 
with all their force and with all the warmth of their hearts.” Speaking of Ar- 
menian architecture, he again pays tribute to the “new ideas and requirements”: 
“To their honor, the architects of our motherland have solved in the very best 
way the problems of harmony between the national style and the newest ideas 
and requirements.” 


He also writes of literary and art questions in his book: “A writer in the 
Soviet land, creating with the method of socialist realism, takes an active part 
in...the process of creating a new life, educates people in a peace-loving 
spirit.” The author goes on to speak of a literature “national in form and socialist 
in content,” giving a fairly free interpretation of this slogan. He states: “The 
Soviet public demands that every writer be linked with the life of his people and 
be inspired from the sources of popular creation. Of course, inspiration from the 
sources of popular creation does not agree with the slogan “national in form.” 
By giving this interpretation the author inevitably confuses the reader. 


Speaking of the young men and women repatriated from abroad, the present 
Catholicos, then Bishop Baljian, writes: “The life of Soviet society has changed 
much in the psychology of our young people who have been repatriated.” 


Addressing Armenians abroad, the author states: “Armenians abroad must 
understand once and for all that only the Soviet system and the Russian people 
are a guarantee of the life of our people, of the construction of our motherland 
and peaceful progress, a guarantee of the realization of the Armenian people’s 
golden future.” Whether the author writes this of his own free will or not the 
result is the same, his phrases are in complete accord with the latest line in 
Soviet propaganda, 

After the appearance of this work it became clear that the Soviets would 
adopt as their candidate this church hierarch who was so expert in the problems 
of socialist realism, in questions of culture “national in form and socialist in 
content,” who had so clearly understood the role of the Soviet authorities in 
creating the golden future of the Armenian people. 


The latest tactics of Communist religious policy became clear at the election 
of the Catholicos. The authorities gave permission to visit Armenia to all foreign 
clerical and lay electoral delegates. Of course, only persons favorably disposed 
towards the Soviets, or at least neutralists, could be elected as delegates. Thus, 
only a minority of Armenians abroad were represented at the elections. The 
Armenian colonies in Iran, Syria, Libya, Iraq, Turkey and Jordan did not parti- 
cipate. Only part of the colony in North America participated. Those who refused 
did not wish to take upon themselves the responsibility for elections which were 
to take place under complete Communist control. Among others not participating 
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were the deputy of the Cilician Catholicos (Beirut), the Armenian Patriarch at 
Constantinople and the deputy of the Jerusalem Patriarch. 

The Soviet press reported that representatives of the dioceses in the Soviet 
Union and Soviet Armenia were present at the national church council. However, 
the dioceses in the Soviet Union have been destroyed. The authorities evidently 
“found” electors in fictitious dioceses. 

For the first time the Soviet papers devoted much attention to the election 
of the Catholicos of All Armenians. The organ of the Central Committee of 
the Armenian Communist Party, Sovetakan Aiastan, published in Erevan, de- 
scribed a reception held by the Board of the Armenian Committee for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries on September 28, 1955 in honor of guests from 
abroad. Present at this reception, and later at the elections, was a representative of 
the Religious Cults section of the Council of Ministers in Moscow, Polyansky, 
who arrived from Moscow to attend. Polyansky’s speech was quite different in 
tone from the Large Soviet Encyclopedia. He stated: “The Church has played a 
considerable part in the life of the Armenian people for many centuries. It has 
shown great concern in the cause of preserving the nation, has furthered the 
development of its culture and has defended the national independence of the 
people.” 

The authorities went even further than this. They arranged a reception for the 
delegates by the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of Armenia, Kochinian, 
and took them on a tour through the country. The Communist leaders made 
special efforts in the Armenian Soviet press to persuade the delegates that 
Armenia is a completely independent and sovereign republic. Some delegates, 
inexperienced in the ways of Soviet propaganda, may have believed these declara- 
tions. Perhaps the thesis was supported by reference to the text of the Consti- 
tution of the Armenian SSR, which asserts: “The Armenian SSR is a sovereign 
Soviet socialist union republic, which has voluntarily united with other union 
republics enjoying equal rights to form the USSR. Outside the limits of Art. 14 
of the Constitution of the USSR the Armenian SSR implements its state authority 
independently. It possesses its own republican military formations and has the 
right to enter into direct relations with foreign states.” 


The unusual propaganda campaign both before and after the election indicate 
the importance attached by the Party leaders to an early election to the Etchmiadzin 
throne of a hierarch chosen and appointed by the Party. 


Communism is prepared to use any means to extent its influence beyond the 
realm of its “physical” authority. Whether the newly elected Catholicos will be 
able genuinely to defend the interests of the Armenian Church remains to be seen. 
Many Christian Armenians would prefer to judge him not by his excursions into 
the labyrinth of socialist realism, but by his actions in the high office of Catholicos 
of All Armenians. If he shows himself to be a prisoner of the dictatorship, then, 
in the mind of the Armenian people, who are fighting for their freedom and for 
the freedom of their national church, he will not be the Catholicos of A// 
Armenians. S. Torossian 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 


Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAV DA. No. 18, 1955. 


The last issue of Kommunist in 1955 gives a hint of the nature of the forth- 
coming Twentieth Party Congress. This can be most clearly seen in the editorial, 
entitled “Link Ideological Work Closely with Economic Construction.” The title 
itself contains nothing very unusual, nor does the first part of the article, except 
for the rather long formula defining ideological work: 


Ideological work is an inseparable part of the grandiose activity of the Party 
in the construction of Communism. The function of this work is to help the Party 
and the people construct a new life, to raise the level of the economy and culture, 
to increase the rate of technological progress, the productivity of labor, and in this 
way to aid in the creation of the material and technical basis for Communism, [to 
further] the maximum development of socialist production and to ensure a complete 
sufficiency of consumer goods. 


Thus, exceptional importance is attributed to ideological work, particularly in 
view of the fact that later in the article an important point concerning the propa- 
ganda of economic theory is clarified. It is stated that the Party and its leading 
personnel must sharply change the focus of their attention in favor of economic 
theory, avoiding abstractness and academic formalism in its study. The article also 
contains a direct indication of one shortcoming in the understanding of this 
theory: “The following happens: The Party mobilizes the people to solve pending 
tasks for the further development of industry and agriculture, whereas the masses 
of Communists go on studying, from year to year, the pre-October period of the 
history of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union...” 


The first part of the article also contains certain apparent digressions whose 
significance becomes clear as the theme develops. In one such digression it is 
stated that an important tradition in Bolshevik propaganda is its truthfulness. This 
assertion is supported by references to Lenin and verbose commentaries on them. 
All the apparent digressions are made to provide a foundation for the principal 
theme of the article, which is that the gap between ideological work and economic 
tasks must be bridged. 


In fact, however, much more is said between the lines. The need for coordina- 
tion of theory and practice has always been asserted by Communist propaganda. 
Previously, however, the propaganda did not betray such a lack of confidence and 
there was no admission of the divorcement of theory and practice. It is as if the 
Party leaders recognize, in the article, the utopian nature of the Communist idea 
but have decided to carry it into practice at all costs. Moreover, the leadership 
considers that abstract explanation of the Communist idea is a manifestation of 
scholasticism. The emphatic condemnation of the academic approach is a direct 
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indication of the existence of this approach among the leading members of the 
Soviet Communist Party. 

The mention of the pre-October period, in which it is claimed the masses of 
Party members are bogged down, is not accidental; for this was the period when 
the abstract idea was formed, which was rather far removed from the real problems 
of operating a government and planning an economy. Its mention may also be 
construed as an accusation against certain idealistic tendencies within the Party. 
These tendencies are evidently making themselves felt even now and are forcing 
the leaders to transfer ideological work over into the practical sphere. 


The need to emphasize “truthfulness” also becomes clear in this context. It 
does not mean that truth in the literal sense should be striven for, but that propa- 
ganda and agitation should be based on factual material, not on theory. 


These basic theses of the first editorial are fully confirmed by the second. The 
latter differs only in being more specific. It is entitled “The Problem of the 
Typical in Literature and Art.” The link between the two editorials becomes clear 
when we recall that literature and art are in the Soviet Union the principal weapons 
in the ideological struggle. Literature in particular is intended to form the people’s 
minds in the desired direction. By raising the problem of the typical the editors of 
Kommunist are enabled to discuss in more concrete terms general theses on the 
nature of ideological work. 

First, quite a serious accusation is leveled: 

Certain writers, who know life superficially and are unable to understand its 
laws, paint life in rosy colors, minimize our difficulties, do not show up short- 
comings truthfully and do not carry on a real struggle with survivals of capitalism 
in people’s minds. 

This accusation has something in common with the question of “truthfulness” 
in the first article. Further, the editors state: 

One is compelled to note the presence of the scholastic approach towards under- 
standing the Party spirit in the sphere of art. This approach has been expressed, in 
particular, in identification of the typical with [that which is considered characte- 
ristic of] the Party. The typical is considered as the basic sphere in which the Party 
spirit is manifested in realist art, and is reduced to the political alone. 

The main thought, therefore, is that it is essential to abandon Party scholasticism, 
to translate the understanding of the Party spirit into the practical language of 
today. The accusation that literature mechanically adapts itself to Communist 
dogmas, that it lacks concreteness, is aiso a demand that the utopian idea be linked 
with real life. Numerous quotations from Lenin are given, which date back to 
pre-October times, and which are meant to provide the foundation for the new 
principles of ideological work, particularly in literature, as the chief vehicle of 
ideology. 

To proceed from an idea pure and simple is qualified in the article as vulgari- 
zation: “The danger of vulgarization arises when mechanically transferring the 
concept of Party spirit into literature and art.” 
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Together with this definition of the purpose of ideological work, a blow is 
delivered at idealism, which, in the view of the editors, expresses the tendencies 
and ideology of the reactionary classes. 


Many of the points in the final indictment, which deal with literature directly, 
sound fairly convincing. It is stated, for example, that the attempt to link creation 
with the Party spirit “‘in its real meaning can lead only to vulgarization.” A basic 
condition of the development of true literature is put forward as “an uncompro- 
mising struggle with monotony and uniformity in belles-/ettres.”” Speaking of the 
typical in literature and art, the author cites several examples which confirm that 
very little in Soviet literature is typical. He points out that the “make-up” can be 
so clearly seen on certain characters in literature that they become unconvincing. 
The following phrase is very indicative: “A few years ago certain literary experts 
and critics were... propagandizing the demand for... embellishing real life.” 
At this point, the author avoids saying that the demand came from Stalin himself. 
The literary critics were only zealously following instructions. 


It would however be incorrect to conclude that the present leaders stand for 
freedom of creation. They purposely keep silent about the real reason for the 
earlier embellishment of reality. This is done not only to preserve intact the 
image of the former dictator but also because the present leaders are, to a certain 
extent, following his policy. This is clear from the warning to those writers who 
are now called upon to depict life faithfully: 


A great danger linked with the scholastically perceived formula of exaggeration 
lies also in the fact that it turns [writers] towards an excessive demonstration of the 
negative phenomena in our life, leads to its distortion and makes it nonsensical. 
As we know, this mistaken tendency has appeared in a particularly striking form 
in several articles published in the journal Novy mir, and also in plays like L. Zorin’s 
Guests, N. Virta’s The Fall of Pompeii and others. 


The party bridie therefore remains on literature and art in general. The in- 
structions are only concerned with the links between ideological work and prac- 
tical life. The editors are simply underscoring the need to abandon the abstract 
approach to Communist theory. The leaders are retaining unchanged the whole 
“pre-October” program, introducing nothing new. They probably prefer to forget 
about the decision of the Nineteenth Party Congress to review the Party program. 
Both the editorials are clear evidence that the Twentieth Congress will be of a 
purely practical nature and that problems of theory will be avoided. 


The remaining articles are the usual sort of thing for Kommunist. A. Berezkin’s 
“Triumph of the General Line of the Communist Party” is devoted to the 30th 
anniversary of the Fourteenth Party Congress. Its principal aim is to demonstrate 
that the Party line on the development of heavy industry which was approved 
thirty years ago remains the same today. 


N. Matyushkin’s “In the Steps of the Great Lenin” is printed in connection 
with the 76th anniversary of Stalin’s birth, and its chief theme is that Stalin was 
a faithful pupil of Lenin. 





B. Zabelin’s “Problems of Specialization and Cooperation in Industry” 
analyzes the theses presented by Khrushchev at the All-Union Conference of 
Industrial Workers and emphasizes the need for establishing production links 
(cooperation) between different enterprises. At the conference this was expressed 
as follows: “Cooperation must be inter-ministerial as well as intra-ministerial.” 
It is noteworthy that illustration of the theory is provided by Tito’s speech 
published in the Yugoslav newspaper Borba. Its publication in Kommunist is the 
first article by Tito in the Soviet press since relations between the USSR and 
Yugoslavia were renewed. 


B. Savelev’s “Notes on Agriculture in the USA,” although based on the 
exchange of Soviet and American agricultural delegations, is rather ambiguous. 
While the article devotes a certain amount of space to explaining the evils of the 
American system of capitalist agriculture, the bulk of the article is given over to 
pointing out some of the outstanding achievements of that system, illustrated with 
specific facts and figures. The impression is that the visits to American farms by 
the Soviet agricultural delegation last summer must have been somewhat of an 
eye opener, and that there is going to be a lot of pressure in the future for the 
adoption and adaptation of American experience. 


The “Criticism and Bibliography” section deals with two new books: K. Marx 
and F. Engels on Religion and V. I. Lenin on Religion. Their issue by the State 
Publishing House of Political Literature is evidence that the Soviet leaders are 
stepping up their anti-religious work. The reviews state: “At present, when our 
country is carring out the grandiose work of constructing Communism, scientific 
atheistic propaganda acquires a specially important meaning. Religious survivals, 
which are still strong in the minds of many people, hinder the construction of 
Communism.” 


Issue No. 18 of Kommunist, therefore, both begins and ends on an ideological 
note. A, Gaev 


The Soviet Film Industry 


By Paut Basitsky and JOHN RIMBERG 


Published by Research Program on the USSR, New York, 1955, 377 pp. 


In addition to an exhaustive research work on the development and pre- 
sent position of the Soviet film industry Babitsky and Rimberg have provided an 
excellent reference manual for the researcher interested in this aspect of Soviet 
culture. It contains a detailed review of the development of the film industry 
from 1917 to 1953, with much statistical information of considerable interest, 
including a list of the outstanding films produced. 


The motion picture industry in the Soviet Union is under even greater censor- 
ship pressure than literature and other forms of art. The authorities are particu- 
larly careful about the cinema because of the wide audience and the fact that 
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details which may pass unnoticed in a book can be very striking on the screen. 
Even the films of such great directors as Eisenstein have often been banned, 
sometimes after several years’ work and millions of rubles of expenditure. The 
Soviet government has also to consider that Soviet pictures are shown abroad 
and are much better known than Soviet literature. 


The authors point out that every film script has to pass through the hands of 
ten to fifteen different persons or commissions, each of which rewrites and 
corrects. The whole of this process sometimes takes two or more years. Moreover, 
at the shooting stage the script is completely reworked by the director. It would 
appear that after passing so many strict tests by reliable Party workers the film 
could not fail to be accepted. Failures, however, are quitea common phenomenon, 
even of films made by outstanding directors. 


The reason the “deviations and distortions” are frequently not noticed 
earlier is that the final viewing by the Kremlin leaders often shows that the army 
of critics and censors has not succeeded in catching the viewpoint of the Party 
leaders, or perhaps that this viewpoint has changed while the film was being made. 
Another reason for the frequent banning of films after much time and money 
have been spent is that chaos frequently exists in Soviet bureaucratic organizations, 
despite their monolithic appearance. 


An example of this chaos is given on p. 84 of this work, where a production 
diary at Lenfilm Studios is reproduced as follows: 


April 20 : Sound recording for The Youth of the Poet delayed four hours because 
the roof leaked ... Filming of The Gardener was delayed because the negative was 
not available. There was also a delay caused by the hissing of lighting equipment. 

April 25 : Filming of The Goalkeeper of the Republic was disrupted by the work 
of roofers and the absence of actor Goryunov, who arrived from the station twelve 
hours late... 

May 3: Two hours were spent on reworking the scenario of Peter the Great as 
the result of a discussion between art director Comrade Piotrovsky and the film 
director about the characterization of Peter ... 


The above more resembles a sketch from the humorous magazine Krokodil 
than an official report. There is of course always bustle and apparent disorder in 
a film studio. No director in the West, however, could permit such results as 
shown on p. 88 by the authors. Out of 135 films produced in 1927-28, only 1.5/5 
belonged to the first category (the highest artistic merit and ideological purity), 
4.4°/, to the second category, 43.8°/, to the third and 40.7°/, to the fourth category 
(virtually rejects). Films banned completely constituted 9.6°/, of the 135. 


Although this occurred in the 1920’s the same situation prevails today. The 
fate of Part II of van the Terrible, directed by Eisenstein, is sufficient illustration 
of this. It was banned by the Kremlin, and Eisenstein, the most talented of Soviet 
film directors, was forced to write in Kultura i zhizn (quoted on p. 310): 


We artists forgot ... those great ideas our art is summoned to serve ... We 
forgot that the main thing in art is its ideological content . . . In the second part of 
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Ivan the Terrible we committed a misrepresentation of historical facts which made 

the film worthless and vicious in an ideological sense . . . We must fully subordinate 

our creations to the interest of education of the Soviet people, especially the 

youth... 

Eisenstein wrote to Stalin asking his permission to rework the film, and, 
although his request was granted, he died before realizing the project. 


Despite the high fees offered, very few authors care to write film scripts. No 
book is subjected to such stringent censorship as a script, and no book is so often 
reworked that it no longer resembles the original version. Moreover, the respon- 
sibility for this “collective creation” frequently has to be borne by the unsuspect- 
ing author. Consequently there is a great shortage of scripts. 


Before the Revolution the cinema was in its initial stages, and thus, in the 
Soviet Union, unlike other branches of art, it can be considered a completely 
Soviet product, without a “bourgeois” past. One very striking aspect of the 
Soviet movie industry is that there is a much higher percentage of theater actors 
taking roles in films than in the West. The absence of stars is also a noticeable 
feature of Soviet pictures. 


In the early years of the Soviet regime, at Lenin’s demand, Soviet films were 
simply rather crude propaganda. Many outstanding actors had emigrated and 
the chaos of the Civil War reigned. General admiration and amazement was 
called forth by Western films which were imported in the 1920’s. Griffith’s 
Intolerance, for example, was particularly effective. In 1926 foreign pictures formed 
80% of all shown on Soviet screens. 


Soon, however, foreign films were banned, and pictures without any “bour- 
geois deviations” were demanded. The effect of changes in the Party line can be 
seen by comparing two films on similar subjects produced at different times. In 
1928 Ermler made The Paris Shoemaker on a script by Nikolai Nikitin and Boris 
Leonidov. In the plot a deaf-mute, Kirik, not a Party member, who works on 
his own as a shoemaker, takes into his house a young Komsomol girl deserted 
by another Komsomol member who is the father of her child to be born. Kirik 
comforts the girl, who has tried in vain to get help from various organizations. 
Although the public would like the film, one would think that the Party leaders 
would disapprove. However, the Party critics praised it highly. This occurred 
because it was very convenient to put the new Party line on family and social 
morals into the mouth of a non-Party member. 


Morals of course, are not the deciding factor. When, in 1940, a similar film, 
The Law of Life, was made (as the authors say, at the “special command” of 
Lavrenty Beria), the script writer Aleksandr Avdeenko risked portraying the 
secretary of a Komsomol oblast committee as a drunkard, a debauchee and at 
the same time as a man who carried out mercilessly all Party orders where others 
were concerned. The film ran in Leningrad for two days, the public stormed 
the cinema, so popular was the picture. Then, however, the film was removed 
and banned. Avdeenko was called to the Kremlin for a personal talk with Stalin. 
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Evidently criticism of Party members did not enter into the leader’s plans at the 
time. 


The falsification of history is another feature of Soviet films. In Eisenstein’s 
Aleksandr Nevsky, for example, made to “patriotic order” in 1938 (a picture which 
had to be produced in such a hurry that enormous sums of money were spent 
on artificial snow and ice in summer) Prince Alexander Nevsky, who was later 
made a saint of the Orthodox Church and who was undoubtedly a deeply religious 
man, had to enter a church to celebrate a mass for victory. However, during the 
whole film he does not once cross himself—something quite inconceivable at 
that time in Russia. 


Such omissions are not of course accidental. This is clearly demonstrated by 
the fact that in wartime patriotic films the sign of the cross was “rehabilitated.” 
Both the heroes and the simple people began turning to ikons, crossing them- 
selves and remembering God—as they undoubtedly did in real life. In the wartime 
film Rainbow a Bolshevik partisan replies to a traitor who asks for mercy in God’s 
name: “He is our God, not yours!” This is rather an individualistic interpretation 
of Christianity perhaps, but nevertheless the church bells did ring out calling the 
people to “save Russia.” 


Script writers had a breathing space during the war, as did writers in general. 
The lyricism of the film Wait for Me (1944) based on a poem by Simonov, and 
the friendship theme in Two Soldiers (1943) made these pictures and others like 
them differ very little from similar American films of the same period. Together 
with depicting the heroism of soldiers, script writers admittedly had to tackle the 
difficult task of explaining the Soviet defeat in the first half of the war (Zhe Front, 
1943), but on the whole, despite the destruction and difficult production condi- 
tions in wartime, comparatively more films were made than in peacetime. The 
censorship had to be relaxed to obtain the desired effects, and it is noteworthy 
that in the war years films did not “fail” and did not disappear from the screens. 


The work of Babitsky and Rimberg is valuable because, apart from all its 
other merits, it also faithfully reflects the Soviet system as a whole, which remains 
essentially the same despite all tactical maneuvers and zigzags. One characteristic 
detail cited, for example, is that Stalin, who was enthusiastic over director 
Dovzhenko’s film Chapaev, ordered the talented Ukrainian director to produce 
another about Chapaev’s Ukrainian counterpart Shchors. When Dovzhenko 
commenced his study of Shchors’ life and began looking for details of his closest 
comrades in the Civil War he made an unpleasant discovery. Shchors’ closest 
friends had been executed as enemies of the people. It would have been a political 
crime to represent such people in the proposed film. On the other hand Shchors 
could not be shown as doing everything alone, since this would have been too 
incredible even for Soviet propaganda. Consequently Shchors’ closest collabora- 
tors were replaced with imaginary ones in this “historical film.” 


Another example of this distortion is to be found in The Captain’s Daughter, 
where the “degenerate” Grinev of Pushkin is put under the benevolent influence 
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of Savelich, the “representative of the proletariat.” In The Stationmaster and 
Dubrovsky Pushkin’s original works are again distorted. 


Examples of the falsification of modern history are also exceptionally frequent. 
In 1952, when the Vatican was being baited, many evil Vatican representatives 
were depicted, and in many wartime pictures the American Army is shown retreat- 
ing and the Allies as being saved by a Soviet advance. Corruption and barbarity 
in the Western forces in Germany are also highlighted in Soviet films. 


The book by Babitsky and Rimberg is yet another illustration of the valuable 
work done by the Research Program on the USSR. I. Saburov 


Die Landwirtschaft der Sowjetunion 1917-1953 
(Soviet Agriculture 1917—1953) 
By Orro SCHILLER 


Published by Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Osteuropaforschung, Tibingen, 1954, 108 pp. 


This extremely concise and exact study is one of the few works to discuss the 
development of Soviet agriculture right up to recent times. The author is one 
of the foremost scholars in the sphere of Russian agriculture, and the value of his 
book is enhanced by his personal experiences gained during a stay in the Soviet 
Union. The virtues of the work, in giving a full and continuous picture of the 
development of Soviet agriculture since the October Revolution, far outweigh 
the occasional missing details. 


In the first section, entitled “The Transformation of the Agrarian Concept,” 
Schiller gives an outline of Russian agrarian history from the middle of the last 
century, limiting himself mainly to the two chief events, the emancipation of the 
serfs in 1861 during the reign of Alexander II, and Stolypin’s reforms at the 
beginning of this century. In the post-1917 era, the effects of Kerensky’s delay in 
attempting to solve the agrarian problem and the far-reaching results of the 
Communists’ decree, issued in the early days of the Revolution, declaring all 
land state property are described. Then came the period of War Communism and 
the concomitant deterioration of the agricultural situation, which brought with 
it the danger of famine. During the NEP period the government felt itself 
obliged to make greater concessions to agriculture than had originally been 
envisaged. New currency and the restoration of private trade alleviated the 
general economic situation, while the opportunity of renting land allowed the 
disgruntled peasantry to show its initiative. The Fifteenth Party Congress in 
December 1927 heralded a great change. Together with the liquidation of the 
kulaks as a class, the collectivization of the land was begun—a process that was 
finished to all intents and purposes in 1933, although not officially until 1935. 


The book bears the subtitle “The Agrarian Concept and Agrarian Production.” 
Concerning the former, the kolkhozes played the deciding role. They had been 
preceded by the short-lived agricultural communes and so-called “Societies for 
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Common Tillage of the Land.” The beginning of the main period of collecti- 
vization saw the rise of the agricultural artels, usually misnamed kolkhozes. 
Closely connected with these are the MTS, for the creation of which not only 
the agricultural reasons are given, but also the political causes. The number 
of MTS, given at around 9,000, work almost all of the kolkhoz land, since land 
not worked by them is subjected to a higher produce tax, which up to 1947 was 
15°/, above the level paid by the kolkhozes but since then has been raised to 25 °/». 
This means that virtually all farms have to employ the MTS. Stalin refused to 
provide the kolkhozes with their own machinery even though that would have 
been economically favorable. Political considerations, particularly the desire to 
bring the peasants on a par with the urban proletariat, were the prime con- 
sideration. 


Schiller devotes little space to the sovkhozes, the first method of management 
in the Soviet era, being inaugurated at the beginning the regime. They grew in 
importance after the Fifteenth Party Congress and were to be models for agricul- 
ture. They were given preference over the kolkhozes in the process of mechani- 
zation. In addition, they specialized on a few particularly favorable crops. New 
sovkhozes were created for corn raising and were permitted to expand as much as 
possible in the untilled regions, so that the greatest of them, “Gigant”’ in the 
North Caucasus, covered an area of 160,000 hectares. However, it was soon 
realized that such proportions were not expedient, and a limit of 20,000 to 25,000 
hectares was set. Special sovkhozes were formed for livestock raising. In 
December 1953, the total number of sovkhozes was 4,700. 


Schiller concentrates his attention on the kolkhozes, the way they operate and 
the position of the worker on them. In theory, every kolkhoz worker has the 
right to secede from the kolkhoz. The economic results of such an act, however, 
mean that anyone taking such a step would have his very existence threatened, 
even if he were to enter industry. In any case he would require permission and 
would forfeit his claim to all the capital he had invested. 


The system of payment on the kolkhozes is based on results. The work-day 
unit is the basis of calculation. Although the author unfortunately does not give 
any examples he refers to literature that would provide this information. The 
number of work-day units required from each kolkhoz worker per year is 100, 
120, of 150 according to the zone. During the fiscal year the worker receives 
nothing in the way of payment. After deliveries have been made to the MTS or 
the state, the remaining produce is divided among the workers on the basis of 
the work-day units completed. This method means that the workers are compelled 
to live off their own plots of land and consequently devote more care to them than 
to the state lands, especially as they are allowed to sell surplus produce on the 
free kolkhoz market at a rate more favorable than that received for state deliveries. 
Naturally, all private plots are taxed. 

The economies of the kolkhozes are run with an eye to state needs. Thus, 
the prices for the compulsory deliveries are fixed and the difference between 
them and the prices on the open market are so great that the state obtains a good 
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proportion of its income from the resale. In 1953, the inordinately large difference 
was somewhat redressed by an increase in the prices paid by the state to the 
kolkhozes. 

The author is of the opinion that up to 1953 the Soviet leaders did not wish 
a complete socialization of agriculture, since through the kolkhozes the population 
was assured of provisions without the risk that the existence of 50 million state- 
employed peasants would undoubtedly represent. However, there is no doubt 
that complete socialization has always been the Soviets’ goal, as the events of the 
past years have shown, for during that time many kolkhozes have been combined 
into huge artels. The authorities attempt to describe this as resulting from a 
process of rationalization. But the previous size of the farms had ensured the 
effective application of machinery. The real reason for the creation of these huge 
artels becomes obvious when one takes into account the projected transfer of 
peasant population which, however, had little success because of physical and 
psychological complications. Thus, the complete coordination of the industrial 
and agricultural population is hardly likely to be effected in the near future. 


The section on agricultural production deals with statistics and shows clearly 
that the greatest care must be taken in the use of Soviet sources. Absolute figures 
are rarely given, and in percentages the basis for calculation is almost invariably 
missing. Moreover, in comparisons with pre-Revolutionary Russia, territorial 
changes are never taken into account; and, since 1939, in giving the size of the 
harvests figures for grain on the stalk—the so-called biological harvest—are 
quoted, not the final yield. Therefore, as the leading authorities show, from 
10—z25°/, must be deducted from the Soviet figures to give a ground for 
comparison. 

Before analyzing the possibilities of agricultural development Schiller stresses 
the losses brought about by World War II. He compares the naturally unfavorable 
conditions with the technical progress made and concludes that agricultural 
potential can be increased through plant development, irrigation and afforestation. 


The section on the extent of cultivation and harvest yields is of particular 
value in connection with the data given. The tables of agricultural production 
in the old and new boundaries of the present Soviet Union with their explanations 
and bibliography present a picture of the real development of Soviet agriculture. 
A change in the emphasis placed on the cultivation of different crops indicates a 
progress on the part of the whole economy. The constant reductions in the area 
planted to grain in favor of industrial and fodder crops are an indication of the 
efforts being made to provide the country’s industry with vital raw materials and 
increase the number of cattle. 

The author views the increased yields as proof that even a centrally-controlled 
agriculture can produce results. In most areas yields are constantly increasing, 
although the targets set for the Fifth Five-Year Plan were far too high. For 
example, the target for grain was 1.40—2.20 metric tons per hectare; for sugar 
beets, 20.0—26.5 tons; and for cotton, 2.;o—2.70 tons. Only potato and vegetable 
production and livestock raising show completely unsatisfactory results. 
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The steadily-growing demand for meat is connected with the growth in 
urban population. Planned measures to increase the number of cattle and thereby 
ensure a supply of meat to the towns remained fruitless, so that in 1953 new 
incentives to private stock raisers had to be offered in the form of price increases 
and tax exemptions. 


The section on marketing and management deals with the division of agri- 
cultural produce among the private and public sectors and methods of market 
deliveries under the Soviets. The only way to provide the market with sufficient 
agricultural supplies is by the use of compulsion. At present there are two methods 
of marketing: Compulsory deliveries, based on the area under cultivation, and 
the payment of the MTS in produce for services rendered. The state has yet 
another claim on produce left after these two deliveries: contractual agreements. 
For these, the state pays a price higher than that for compulsory deliveries but 
still far below the free market prices. In practice, there is virtually nothing left 
for sale on the kolkhoz market after these state deliveries have been met. The 
price differences can be judged from the fact that in 1948 market prices were 
between 15 and 40 times higher than those paid by the state. The 1953 price 
increases did not apply to grain but mainly to meat. 


An examination of the food situation is extremely difficult because of the 
shortage of reliable figures. Schiller calculates that the per capita consumption 
of grain and meat is still below that of 1913. However, there were far more sugar 
beets and sunflowers grown. 

In conclusion, Schiller states that the 1953 measures are an indication of the 
unsatisfactory development of agriculture, which could not, however, make the 


Soviet government change the existing economic policy. Whether present con- 
ditions can bring about an improvement is a question only the future can answer. 


Of immense value is the excellent bibliography. The 170 works, listed accor- 
ding to subject, give a detailed list of source material and at the same time give 


the reader a guide to any special field. Herbert Klug 





people living in towns are becoming increasingly 
affected by the inadequacy of these utilities. 
Industrialization brought with it a large increase 
in urban population, which in turn, caused an 


Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


S.NAHAY. Water Supplies and Sewerage 


Systems in the USSR. Series 11 (Mimeographed 
Editions), No. 35, 110 pp. (In Ukrainian). 

On the basis of contemporary Soviet sources 
the author, who was formerly in charge of the 
construction of numerous strategic, domestic 
and industrial projects in the USSR, discusses 
the past and present of Soviet water supplies and 
sewerage, particulrrly in the Ukraine. 

Even though water and sewerage system con- 
struction began to develop rapidly with industriali- 
zation, it has failed to meet requirements. Thus, 


overloading of the sewerage pipes and the contam- 
ination of the water supply in large industrial 
areas, for example the Donets Basin and Kiev. 
The difficulties in supplying water to the popula- 
tion and to industry grows every year. 

The author gives a technical evaluation of 
several Soviet enterprises and illustrates the com- 
parative backwardness of the water and sewerage 
system with numerous tables, graphs and figures. 
The work is provided with a bibliographical 
index. 
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UKRAINIAN REVIEW, No. 1, 1955, 120 
pp. (In English). 

Using the Ukraine as an example, this issue is 
designed to illustrate the ways that Communism 
works. The Review is actually a slightly shortened 
version of Ukrainsky zbirnyk No. 3, and the editors 
intend to gradually introduce into later numbers 
of the Review material that appeared in the first 
two issues. 


Ukrainian Review, No. 1 contains the following 
articles: O. Jurczenko, “The Bolshevik Conquest 
of the Ukraine;” S. Yu. Prociuk, “Planned 
Economy in the Ukraine;”’ E. Glowinskyj, “The 
Ukrainian SSR Within the Centralized Soviet 
Financial System;” D.Cizevsky, “The Soviet 
History of Ukrainian Literature;” B. Krupnycky, 
“Bohdan Khmelnitsky and Soviet Histori- 
ography;” M.Semchyshyn, “The Educational 
System in the Soviet Ukraine;” Y. Vakulenko, 
“The Cultivation of Virgin and Fallow Lands in 
the USSR;” E. Glowinskyj, “Professor V. P. 
Tymoshenko” and I. Mirchuk, “The Brotherhood 
of the Slavic Peoples and Bolshevik Reality.” 


Ukrainian Review is to appear quarterly in the 


future. 
* 


YU. MISHALOV. Training and Working Con- 
ditions of Soviet Schoolteachers. Series 11 (Mimeo- 
graphed Editions), No. 33, 190 pp. (In Russian). 

The author draws on his experiences as a Soviet 
teacher to give valuable insight into Soviet edu- 
cation methods and describes the government’s 
abortive attempts to create cadres of teachers 
capable of educating the new “Communist man,” 
devoted to the regime. In spite of the constant 
assertions of the government’s and Party’s solici- 
tude for teachers and schools little is being achieved 
and the teaching profession continues to be the 
stepchild and outcast of the Bolshevik state. 


* 


V. GORODETSKY. The Supply of Raw Ma- 
terials for the Sugar Industry of the USSR. Series Ul 
(Mimeographed Editions), No. 36, 190 pp. (In 
Russian). 

Professor Gorodetsky, an expert on Soviet 
agriculture, gives a documented picture of the 
development of the Soviet sugar industry up 
to 1952. 


* 


VESTNIK. No. 17, 1955 (In Russian). 


The first article is “The Coal Industry in the 
Soviet Union,” by A. Polezhaev. It gives an 
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analysis of coal output in the USSR from which 
it is evident that in spite of the new fields being 
worked in the Asiatic regions of the Soviet Union 
and constantly increasing output the national 
economy is still not receiving adequate supplies. 

Professor D. Ivantsov, in his article entitled 
“The Financial Burden of Cultivating Virgin and 
Fallow Lands,” gives a detailed picture of the 
complications besetting Soviet agriculture and 
livestock raising in connection with the mass 
cultivation of new lands in Kazakhstan and Altai 
Krai. The author concludes that the cultivation 
of new and fallow lands cannot have a high pro- 
ductive effect and that all the efforts directed in 
that direction are as excessive as they are futile. 


Professor G. Guins’ “‘Respect for Social Law” 
examines Soviet legislation from the historical 
standpoint. Much attention is given to the work 
of Soviet courts and the public prosecutor’s 
office. 

In “The Role of Pavlov’s Teachings in the 
Development of Communism in the USSR” 
Dr. A. Ufimtsev examines the political indoctri- 
nation to which Pavlov’s physiological studies 
are subjected in the Soviet Union. Numerous 
cases of falsification of Pavlov’s teachings to the 
advantage of the Soviet regime are quoted. 


In the section “Notes” L. Arliukov’s article 
“Locally Important Forests in the Soviet Union” 
gives a detailed picture of how the reorganization 
of the timber industry, which took place in 1930, 
quickened the deterioration of forestry. The 
author gives an historical account of the Soviet 
timber industry and forestry amelioration up to 
the present. Included is a detailed description of 
the structure of timber organizations and their 
personnel. 

The last article, by Professor I. Nikodimov is 
entitled “Correspondence and Evening Courses 
in the USSR.” Many facts and figures are given 
on the number of students taking correspondence 
courses, as well as a list of the universities engaged 
in such tuition that have opened in the past few 
years. 

The section “Criticism and Bibliography” 
contains reviews on the following works: Soviei 
Power and Policy, by G.B.de Huszar and asso- 
ciates; Die Toten kebren zuriick, by Joseph Schol- 
mer; Recht in West und Ost, by Bert Dirnecker; The 
Life of Nikolay Leskov from his Personal Notes and 
Reminiscences, by Andrey Leskov; Novy mir, the 
organ of the Union of Soviet Writers, for July — 
December 1954; The Inextinguishable Lamp, by 





B. Shiryaev; and Dergi, No.2, the Institute’s 
Turkish-language magazine. The section closes 
with the bibliographical index of new literature 
on the Soviet Union and Communism. 


* 


VESTNIK. No. 18, 1956 (In Russian). 


The principal articles in the first Vestnik in 1956 
deal with internal Soviet questions and subjects 
of current interest concerning the policy of the 
Soviet Communist Party. The first, by A. Av- 
torkhanov, is entitled “Social Groups and Social 
Conflicts in the Soviet Communist Party.” Since 
this article is of general interest it has been printed, 
in somewhat shortened form, in this issue of the 
Bulletin. 


P. Moroz’ article “The Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union on the Eve of the Twentieth 
Party Congress” considers the situation in the 
Party before the Congress. Among certain charac- 
teristic features the author discusses is the fact 
that consideration and approval of a new program 
of the Communist Party has been removed from 
the agenda of the Congress. The author also 
notes the absence of unified views among the 
leaders on “the construction of socialism in the 
USSR and the transition from socialism to 


Communism.” The article devotes much attention 
to the struggle for power among Stalin’s closest 


collaborators after the dictator’s death. 


The next article, A. Polezhaev’s “Soviet In- 
dustry on the Eve of the Sixth Five-Year Plan,” 
being also of general interest, is to be abridged 
and printed in the March issue of the Bulletin. 


N. Gorchakov’s “Coercion of Soviet Theaters 
and Theatrical Directors” deals with the reasons 
for “formalism” and the persecutions of repre- 
sentatives of true art. 

The “Notes” section contains an article by 
A. Paramonov entitled “Forest Conservation in 
the USSR.” The author considers the legislation 
on the planned utilization of forests, forest fire 
fighting and the struggle against forest pests. 
He gives a full outline of forest utilization and 
preservation in the USSR. 

Dr. I. Lazarevich, in “The Present Status of 
Pavlov’s Teachings in the USSR,” discusses 
Pavlov’s physiological work and devotes parti- 
cular attention to Soviet distortions of the schol- 
ar’s teachings which are aimed at making them 
accord with materialist theories. 

Prof. V. Zhuk, using the Ukraine as an example, 
considers the administration of Soviet archeo- 
logical museums. 

The “Criticism and Bibliography” section 
contains reviews of the following works: Kon- 
stantinov’s Istorichesky materializm (Historical 
Materialism); David Granick’s Management of 
the Industrial Firm in the USSR ; Leonid Leonov’s 
Russky les (Russian Forest), a novel; the journal 
Vokrug sveta (Around the World) in 1955; Zhurnal 
Moskovskoi Patriarkhii (The Journal of the Mos- 
cow Patriarchate) in 1955; Dan’s Bibliografichesky 
ukazatel novoi literatury 0 Sovetskom soyuze i hommu- 
nizme (A Bibliographical Index of Recent Litera- 
ture on the Sovier Union and Communism). 


The “Chronicle” section contains notes on 
the international congress of historians in Rome. 





CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


January 1956 


1 Publication of Voroshilov’s New Year speech. 
Bulganin’s New Year declaration published. 


Publication of Bulganin’s replies to the 
questions of Charles E. Shutt, Manager of the 
Washington Bureau of Telenews Company. 


Report on arrival in Moscow of a govern- 
ment delegation from Mongolia. 


Report on the ratification of the agreement 
to extend the Afghan-Soviet Treaty of Neutral- 
ity and Non-Aggression, originally signed on 
June 24, 1931. 

Turkish Ambassador, K. N. Kavur arrives 
in Moscow. 

All-Union Festival of Agricultural Films 
begins in Moscow. 


Soviet delegation, headed by Voroshilov, 
arrives in East Berlin to attend the celebration 
of Wilhelm Pieck’s 80th birthday. 


Mongolian government delegation leaves 
Moscow for East Germany. 

Delegation of Chinese journalists leaves 
Moscow for home. 


Report on arrival in Liberia of Soviet govern- 
ment delegation. 


Opening of direct railroad communication 
between the USSR, China and Mongolia. 


Report on cooperation between the USSR and 
Yugoslavia in nuclear physics research and in 
the peaceful utilization of atomic energy. 


Publication of agreement on technical co- 
operation in civil aviation between the USSR 
and Romania. 


Publication of Bulganin’s telegram to the 
Sudanese Prime Minister Izmail Al Azhari on 
the proclamation of Sudanese independence. 

Publication of Soviet-Chinese-Mongolian 
joint communiqué on the completion of the 
railroad from Ulan Bator to Tsining and on the 
opening of a direct railroad communication 
between the three countries. 

Izvestia reports the death of A. T. Grecha- 
ninov, a Russian émigré composer. 

Sino-Soviet civil aviation agreement signed. 
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Molotov receives Turkish Ambassador 
Kavur in connection with the latter’s forth- 
coming presentation of credentials. 

V. A. Zorin, Soviet Ambassador to Bonn, 
visits von Brentano, West German Foreign 
Minister. 

Communiqué published on the session of a 
Sino-Soviet commission on technical and 
scientific cooperation. 

French Ambassador Maurice Dejean arrives 
in Moscow. 

Argentinian Ambassador Emilio Donato 
del Carril arrives in Moscow. 

Yugoslav Foreign Minister leaves Moscow 
for home. 


Publication of Bulganin’s telegram to Aden- 
auer on the occasion of his 80th birthday. 

N. I. Generalov, the first Soviet Ambassador 
to Libya, arrives in Tripoli. 

Agreement on exchange of goods between 
the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia in 1956 
signed in Moscow. 

The Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs sends 
notes to all foreign embassies and legations 
with the text of the Supreme Soviet decree 
on the exchange of parliamentary delegations 
between the Soviet Union and other countries. 

Publication of an exchange of messages 
between Voroshilov and Rajendra Prasad, the 
President of India. 

American “Everyman Opera” troupe arrives 
in Moscow. 

V. A. Zorin presents his credentials to the 
President of Western Germany, Theodor 
Heuss. 

Publication of an order of the Supreme Sovict 
of the USSR on the convocation on January 23, 
1956 of the Supreme Soviet. 

Publication of the exchange of messages 
between Voroshilov and the President of 
Burma, Dr. Ba U. 

Mongolian government delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

A plenary session of the board of the Union 
of Soviet Writers opens in Moscow jointly 
with a conference of young writers. 
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10 Opening in Leningrad of the 23rd Chess 


Championship Tournaments of the USSR. 

The Iranian Ambassador in Moscow, 
A. Masud-Ansari, holds a reception in honor 
of the arrival in the USSR of an Iranian 
parliamentary delegation. 

American Ambassador in Moscow Charles 
E. Bohlen holds a reception in Moscow in 
honor of the arrival in Moscow of an American 
opera troupe. 

Voroshilov receives Zh. Sambu, Chairman 
of the Mongolian Parliament. 

Turkish Ambassador Kavur presents his 
credentials to Voroshilov. 


TASS report “On the Payment by the USSR 
on Promissory Notes Given to the English 
Companies Tetyukhe Mining Corporation and 
the Lena Goldfields.” 

Molotov receives French Ambassador Mau- 
rice Dejean in connection with the forth- 
coming presentation by the latter of his cre- 
dentials. 

Molotov receives Argentinian Ambassador 
E. Donato del Carril in connection with the 
forthcoming presentation by the latter of his 
credentials. 

Khrushchev receives Mohammed Saed, 
head of the Iranian parliamentary delegation. 


2 “Indonesia-USSR” Friendship society formed 


in Djokarta. 

Khrushchev receives Harold Wilson, a 
member of the English parliamentary delega- 
tion. 

Mikoyan receives Harold Wilson. 

Voroshilov, Khrushchey and Molotov 
receive members of the Iranian parliamentary 
delegation. 

Molotov receives the head of the Iranian 
parliamentary delegation, Mohammed Saed. 


13 Iranian parliamentary delegation leaves Mos- 


cow for home. 

Soviet Ambassador in Libya, N. I. Gene- 
ralov, presents his credentials to Emir Idris 
el Senussi at Tobruk. 


14 Report on Soviet-Yugoslavy agreement on 


cooperation in constructing industrial enter- 
prises in Yugoslavia. 

Agreement signed in Moscow on goods 
exchange between Bulgaria and the Soviet 
Union in 1956. 


French Ambassador M. Dejean presents 
his credentials to Voroshilov. 


15 Publication of the directives of the Twentieth 


Party Congress on the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
for the development of the national economy 
of the USSR in 1956-60. 


16 Soviet government delegation leaves Liberia 


for home. 

North Korean government delegation ar- 
rives in Moscow. 

All-Union Conference of Young Writers 
ends in Moscow. 

Chairman of the Mongolian parliament, 
Zh. Sambu, leaves Moscow for home. 


Publication of Bulganin’s replies to questions 
by the editor of the South American journal 
Vision (Visao). 

Group of Soviet doctors leaves Moscow 
for the United States to study methods of 
treating poliomyelitis. 

Nineteenth Congress of the Ukrainian 
Communist Party opens in Kiev. 

Fourteenth Congress of the Latvian Com- 
munist Party opens in Riga. 

Ninth Congress of the Estonian Communist 
Party opens in Tallin. 

Seventeenth Congress of the Georgian Com- 
munist Party opens in Georgia. 

Argentinian Ambassador presents his cre- 
dentials to Voroshilov. 


Agreement signed in Berlin on cooperation 
between the USSR and East Germany in the 
chemical industry. 

Eighteenth Congress of the Armenian 
Communist Party opens in Erevan. 


Soviet Ambassador to Albania, L. I. Krylov, 
presents his credentials to the Chairman of 
the Albanian National Assembly. 


20 Publication of a report on the convention 


in Prague on January 27, 1956 of a Political 
Consultative Committee established in accor- 
dance with the Warsaw Pact. 

Joint Liberian-Soviet communiqué publi- 
shed on the negotiations between Soviet and 
Liberian government delegations on the 
establishment of diplomatic relations between 
the USSR and Liberia. 

Thirteenth Congress of the Turkmen 
Communist Party opens in Ashkhabad. 
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Moscow opening of a conference of young 
persons and Komsomol members who distin- 
guished themselves in work on the virgin 
and idle lands. 

The second sector of the Kuibyshev Hydro- 
electric Station, with a capacity of 105,000 
kilowatts, begins operating. 

Soviet youth delegation leaves Moscow for 
India. 

Soviet Ambassador in Czechoslovakia I. T. 
Grishin presents his credentials to Czech 
President Antonin Zapotocky. 

Sixth Congress of the Moldavian Commu- 
nist Party ends in Kishinev. 

Soviet-Austrian treaty on trade and navi- 
gation ratified. 


23 Voroshilov receives Ethiopian ambassador. 


The second session of the Supreme Soviet 
of the RSFSR, fourth convention, opens in 
Moscow. 


24 North Korean Government delegation leaves 
Moscow for home. 
Yugoslavian delegation arrives in Moscow 
fortalks ona goods credit and loan toYugoslavia. 
Publication of report that the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR has approved 
proposal to remove Kamchatka Oblast from 


Khabarovsk Krai and make it an independent 
oblast of the RSFSR, and to abolish Lower 
Amur Oblast. 

Report of appointment of government 
delegation in connection with the proposed 
transfer of Porkkala to Finland and the signing 
of the final protocol on this transfer. 


25 Khrushchev receives English newspaper man. 


Khrushchev receives American jurist Mar- 
shall Mac Duffie. 

Publication of “Law on the State Budget 
of the RSFSR for 1956” and the “Law on the 
Approval of the Decrees of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR and on the 
Introduction of Changes and Additions in 
Articles 47, 54, 69 and 92 of the Constitution 
(Basic Law) of the RSFSR.” 

The Soviet government delegation leaves 
Moscow for Helsinki for the transference to 
Finland of Porkkala and the signing of the 
final protocol. 

Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs V. S. 
Semenov receives the ambassador of Iceland. 

The Soviet Ambassador to the United 
States, G. N. Zarubin, received by Eisenhower. 
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The XXI Congress of the Azerbaidzhan 
Communist Party opened in Baku. 

Ratification of trade and payments agree- 
ment between the USSR and Syria. 


26 Protocol signed on mutual trade exhibitions 


between the Soviet Union and North Korea 
during 1956. 

Soviet economic delegation arrives in Kabul. 

Swedish government delegation arrives in 
Moscow to begin talks on air communications 
between Sweden and the USSR. 

The final protocol on the surrender of 
Porkkala to Finland signed and a joint Soviet- 
Finnish communiqué issued. 

The Soviet ambassador to Uruguay, S. S, 
Mikhailov, presents his credentials to the 
chairman of the National State Concil of 
Uruguay, Luis Batlle Berres. 

Khrushchev receives the Yugoslav ambassa- 
dor. 


27 The Political Consultative Committee founded 


in connection with the Warsaw Pact mects 
in Prague. 

Return to Moscow of the Soviet govern- 
ment delegation from Helsinki. 


28 Soviet-Afghan agreement signed in Kabul on 


the Soviet long-term credit offer to Afghani- 
stan. 

Declaration of member states of the Warsaw 
Pact on friendship, cooperation and mutual 
aid signed in Prague. 

Communiqué published on the exchange 
of ratification documents for the Soviet- 
Korean convention on quarantine and plant 


pests. 


29 Communiqué published on the signing of 


Soviet-Yugoslav agreement on cooperation 
for the peaceful use of atomic energy. 

Publication of Bulganin’s letter to Eisen- 
hower and the project for a pact of friendship 
and cooperation between the Soviet Union 
and the United States. 


30 Voroshilov receives the Afghan ambassador 


to the USSR. 


31 Report of the Central Statistics Office of the 


Council of Ministers “On the Results of the 
Completion of the State Plan for the Develop- 
ment of the National Economy of the USSR 
in 1955” published. 

The Icelandic ambassador presents his 
credentials to Voroshilov. 
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Changes and Appointments 


1 D. S. Solod relieved of his duties as Soviet 
Ambassador to Egypt in connection with 
transfer to another post. 

E. D. Kiselev appointed Soviet Ambassador 
to Egypt. 

3 P. K. Ermoshin appointed Soviet Ambassador 
to Iceland. 

5 I. N. Yakushin appointed Soviet Ambassador 
to Siam. 

F. P. Dolya relieved of his duties as Soviet 
Ambassador to Siam in connection with 
transfer to another post. 


20 1. F. Shpedko appointed Soviet Ambassador 


to Pakistan. 


A. G. Stetsenko relieved of duties as Soviet 
Ambassador to Pakistan in connection with 
transfer to another post. 

All-Union Ministry for the Construction 
of Enterprises in the Metallurgical and Chemi- 
cal Industries of the USSR transformed into 
a union republic Ministry. 

All-Union Ministry of Geology and Mineral 
Preservation transformed into a union republic 
Ministry. 

All-Union Ministry of Instrument Con- 
struction and Automation and All-Union 
Ministry of Machine Construction formed on 
the basis of enterprises of the Ministry of 
Machine Construction and Instrument Con- 
struction of the USSR. 

M. V. Zimyanin appointed Soviet Ambassador 
to North Vietnam. 

A. A. Lavrishchev relieved of his duties as 
Soviet Ambassador to North Vietnam in 
connection with transfer to another post. 


22 M. A. Lesechko appointed Ministry of Instru- 


ment Construction and Automation of the 
USSR. 


N. N. Smelyakov appointed Minister of 
Machine Construction of the USSR. 


25 Decrees of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR 


published: 

On the release of A. M. Puzanov from his 
post as chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the RSFSR and his appointment as first 
deputy chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the RSFSR. 

On the release of M. A. Yasnov from his 
post as member of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR and his appoint- 
ment as chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the RSFSR. 


On the election of deputy N. I. Bobrovnikov 
as member of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the RSFSR. 


On the ratification of the decrees of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR 
on the appointment of A.I. Rybakov as 
Minister of the Light Industry of the RSFSR; 
F. Ya. Kholostov as Minister of the ‘Il extile 
Industry of the RSFSR; and of E. A. Vese- 
lovsky as Minister of Urban and Rural Con- 
struction of the RSFSR. 


On the release of I. V. Ivanov from his post 
of deputy chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the RSFSR and the appointment of K. M. 
Sokolov as his successor. 

On the appointment of S. I. Shapurov as 
chairman of the State Committee of the 
Council of Ministers of the RSFSR for building 
and architecture. 

On the election of N. I. Kovalkin and E. A. 
Popova as members of the Supreme Court of 
the RSFSR. 


26 P.I. Ershov appointed Soviet ambassador 
to Switzerland. 











Summer Studies at the Institute for the Study of the USSR 


The Institute has received many inquiries from students of Soviet affairs regarding the possibility 
of making use of its facilities for resident study. It is only during the past year and a half that 
the library and staff have developed to the point where the Institute feels that it can offer facilities 
of value to others than its own émigré researchers. It has now reached a stage at which graduate 
students in the field of Soviet problems can benefit from a summer or similar period spent in 
resident work. Such a period might well be combined with other travel and research. 


The Institute has at present no scholarship funds and gives no formal courses, However, the 35 
members of the Institute resident research staff will provide academic guidance and assistance, 
and students will find in the Institute library of 20,000 volumes of Soviet books and 3,000 
volumes of Soviet journals a rich source of materials. Staff and library are largely restricted to 
the social sciences. Except for the library, which is open the year round, the Institute is closed 
from August 15 to September 15. 

For further information, interested persons or institutions are requested to write to the Institute 
itself in Munich or to its office at 6 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. Institute officials will 
be glad to assist qualified students in finding quarters and making other local arrangements. 
During the summer of 1955 Dr. Ralph T. Fisher, Jr., assistant professor of history at Yale 
University, spent several weeks in Munich, during which he devoted much of his time to 
practice in the Russian language and to discussions with members of the Institute staff and 
research in the Institute library. We are grateful to Dr. Fisher for permission to print the following 
brief sketch of his experience. 


A Visit to Munich in the Summer of 1955 


In 1955 1 had the good fortune to receive from Yale University an award of $1,000 for the purpose of 
studying abroad during the summer. 

My chief aim was to broaden my understanding of the Komsomol, or Soviet youth movement. In my 
doctoral dissertation I had examined the Komsomol through official Soviet materials. I wanted this summer 
to learn more of the unofficial side, from ex-Soviet citizens who had participated in the movement. Most of 
those refugees who were active in the Komsomol before they left the Soviet Union have found it difficult to 
gain admission to our country and have remained in West Germany. Many such people are concentrated in 
Munich, That is where I went, and where I spent approximately one month. 

My base of operations in Munich was the Jnstitut zur Erforschung der UdSSR, ot Institute for the Study of 
the USSR. This is a resarch organization supported by the American Committee for Liberation from Bol- 
shevism, and staffed largely with Soviet refugees, including many scholars and journalists. The staff of the 
Institute welcomed me warmly. They acquainted me with their excellent library of recent Soviet materials, 
and with former Komsomol members associated with the Institute. They also helped me to meet people in 
other refugee-staffed organizations in Munich, including Radio Liberation, Radio Free Europe, the Voice 
of America, the Tolstoy Foundation, the American Friends of Russian Freedom, the Central Organization 
of Postwar Emigrants from the USSR, and the Russian Boy Scouts (who were then encamped on Starnberger 
See, just outside of town). 

My conversations with former Komsomol members and others who had seen the Komsomol in action 
gave me much. They cleared up many points that had been obscure concerning the operations of the Komsomol, 
and gave me insights that will aid me in interpreting official materials. They brought me nearer than before 
to the realities of life in the Soviet Union, particularly as it is experienced by people in their teens and early 
twenties. Furthermore these talks and the other contacts I had with the Russian and Soviet émigré colony in 
Munich increased my understanding of Russian and Soviet customs and culture. 

While I devoted this trip mainly to my current research on the Soviet youth movement, I also did what I 
could to further my knowledge of people and institutions in my general field of Russian and European history. 
I attended in Munich a three-day conference of scholars whose field of study is the USSR. I visited the Os#- 
europa Institut (a state-supported organization devoted largely to the study of Russian and Soviet history) and 
the Slavic section of the Bavarian State Library, establishing in each place professional connections that will 
be mutually beneficial, and will be useful for my students in the future. Similarly, on my way to and from 
Munich I took time to visit other institutions and people—at the School of Slavonic Studies of the University 
of London, the Ecole des Langues Orientales in Paris, and the Slavic Section of the International Institute of 
Social History in Amsterdam. 

My stay in Munich was all too short. Yet, thanks largely to the wonderful help I received from the people 
at the Institute, I learned much that will be valuable in my teaching and research. 

Ralph T. Fisher, Jr. 
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